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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


War is a stern and ruthless taskmaster whose inexorable lessons 
admit of no denial. We are having disagreeable surprises this 

spring which may last into the summer, and 
, possibly the autumn and winter, and even next 

year and the year after. It is now recognised 
that Lord Kitchener was not a fool, he was suffering neither from 
“panic”? nor “hysteria” —the twin bugbears of the Prime 
Minister—when he warned his friends last year, and through 
them the nation, that in his judgment the Great War must be 
a long war. “Three years” is alleged to have been the period 
named by our War Minister. It was discounted by the poli- 
ticlans as a ruse to get recruits, while not a few military 
experts ridiculed it as evidence of Lord Kitchener’s ignorance 
of European conditions. “‘What does Kitchener know of 
Germany, France, or Russia. He has passed his life in Asia or 
Africa. A three years’ war, or a two years’ war, is in a military 
sense impossible. No Power could stand such losses. It will be 
decided one way or the other before the Kitchener Armies are 
trained.” Financiers were equally contemptuous. ‘How can 
Europe endure more than a year of war which must cost at least 
£10,000,000 a day. It will be all over before its first anniversary 
comes round,and even then will have cost nearly £4,000 ,000,000. 


Europe will be completely exhausted in a military, financial, and 
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economic sense, and will take a hundred years to recover from 
the catastrophe.” Lord Kitchener kept his own counsel and 
pursued his own policy of looking ahead and preparing against a 
comparatively remote future. We can guess what assistance he 
received from colleagues who had deemed an exiguous Expedi- 
tionary Force, with a maximum of six Divisions and about 200,000 
untrained Territorials, as an adequate contribution from the 
British Empire to Armageddon. Otherwise our platform politicians 
contented themselves with killing Germany with their mouth, 
sedulously shirking all the big problems of war, of which they 
cast the entire burden on their colleague in Whitehall, who 
was scheduled as Scapegoat in the event of any miscarriage. 


Tue British public were given to understand that under our 
enlightened voluntary system, to which the benighted Germans 
opposed the obsolete principle of Compulsion, we 
must become progressively stronger while the 
enemy became progressively weaker. It was con- 
veniently overlooked that, but for the adherence of our equally 
benighted Allies to Compulsory Military Service, there would 
have been no armies to keep the Kaiser’s legions out of Paris, 
Warsaw, Petrograd, Calais, Moscow, or any other places worth 
entering. It was conceded that at the outset Germany, as the 
more organised and fully prepared Power, might have the upper 
hand, but unpreparedness was extolled as a virtue, and we observe 
that Mr. Lloyd George still glories init. Why the German General 
Staff failed to smash their unready opponents on the Western 
Front last August and September remains a mystery, except on 
the supposition of Imperial interference. Our escape and that of 
France can only be regarded as miraculous, and splendidly as we 
both fought, nothing but the interposition of Providence could 
have saved us. On the failure of the German offensive, checked at 
the Ourcq in the early days of September, it was optimistically 
assumed that the enemy had shot his bolt and that thenceforward 
Germany’s prospects would recede while ours improved. The 
German armies would be held up East and West by Russia and 
France, while Great Britain would develop a vast strategic reserve 
in the rear which would enter the fray this spring, and in con- 
junction with France hurl the invader across the Rhine, while 
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Russia penetrated Silesia and threatened Berlin. British states- 
men had not begun to grasp the meaning, resources, and 
power of a nation fully organised for war, to whom war was a 
religion, where everything had been subordinated to preparation. 
In fact, his Majesty’s Ministers were as ignorant of Germany in 
war as they had been of Germany in peace, which is hardly sur- 
prising seeing that their principal expert on all things German 
was Lord Haldane, whose colossal conceit convinced him of his 
fitness to administer the War Office during a Great War and to 
conduct Foreign Affairs at any time. 


CoMPULsoRY Service was now fairly pitted against the Voluntary 
System, and though it was not denied that the former might give 
an unscrupulous foe a certain initial advantage, 


=— we should speedily make good, and thanks to our 
Compulsion greatly superior moral, the free play of individual 


initiative, and the premium placed on personal 
enthusiasm—while the slacker and the shirker were allowed to re- 
main at home—within a few months the situation would be trans- 
formed, and as, in the phrase of the day, “one voluntcer is worth 
three pressed men,’ Germany would not have a dog’s chance 
when once we “got going.” Moreover, thanks to our infinitely 
superior and more elastic Fiscal System, we could develop our 
resources at an infinitely more rapid rate than a Power handicapped 
by “the Dead Hand” of Protection. It was assumed for their 
own purposes by those who denounced Compulsory Service 
without ever taking the trouble to ascertain how it worked, that 
from the outset every able-bodied German was “ dragooned ” into 
the army. Consequently, while the German Nation in Arms 
committed suicide against the embattled hosts of Russia and 
France, we should be organising a new Nation in Arms which 
would hold the balance of power and decide the issue the moment 
it was ready to take the field. As we were told “Germany 
is at her maximum strength; Great Britain at her minimum.” 
As we developed Germany would dwindle, so it was only 
a question of months as to when she collapsed. The 
autumn rang with eloquent speeches on the uprising of a free 
people against a hateful tyranny on behalf of “a scrap of paper.” 
Unfortunately the essentials of the German military system were 
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ignored by Lord Haldane and Co., as during the previous decade 
they had ignored or misread every factor in the Anglo-German 
problem. Their main delusion was that the German army 
already embraced the able-bodied manhood of the country. 
It did nothing of the kind. It contained substantially less than 
half the fit. What it did for Germany was to provide, in 
the first instance, a prodigious army of first-line troops which 
was within an ace of capturing Paris, and secondly, a vast re- 
serve of untapped manhood immensely greater than any forces 
likely to be enlisted in this country under our haphazard Volun- 
tary system, which in any event would disorganise every vital 
industry. 


MorREOVER by identifying the Army with the nation, instead of 
keeping it as a thing apart, and at need exploiting imaginary 
antagonisms between “the Army” and “the 
People ” the entire German Empire was permeated 
by the military spirit, love of country, a sense of 
duty and discipline, and moreover possessed the machinery for 
training and organisation which would enable fresh raw material to 
be turned into the finished article infinitely sooner than new armies 
could be createdin unmilitary Britain. We have no ambition to 
enter the arena of conflicting arithmeticians unable to agree as to 
the number of German soldiers in the field at any given 
moment, but if on the completion of mobilisation some 
5,000,000 trained troops were in the field and in reserve, an 
infinitely larger Army has since been added by Germany to her 
vast forces than has been added by the British Empire to our 
original Expeditionary Force, which we are now allowed to know 
numbered about 80,000 combatants, which enables us to form 
some conception of their heroic achievement, of which the world 
will think the more the more it knows. Throughout last autumn 
and winter Germany was methodically training behind the fighting 
line huge new levies, beside which the Kitchener Armiesare probably 
insignificant in numbers, though except from casual platform 
observations of Mr. Lloyd George and other privileged persons, 
we are not allowed so much as a guess at their total. Germany 
likewise mobilised all her industries, and in fact the entire nation, 
men, women and children, who settled down to face a long war, 
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while we were still expecting a short one. The disappointment of 
the spring consists in this, that the Nation in Arms which makes 
a business of war has increased its armies at a much greater rate 
than the nation of amateurs who habitually treated war as 
something almost indecent to mention, and for which only 
“cranks,” like Lord Roberts, advised serious preparation. 
Germany has increased her Army Corps from 50 to approximately 
100. Her supposed “ maximum” has been multiplied by two. 


Ir is not we who have taken the initiative as anticipated by the 
sanguine, but Germany, who is months ahead of us in the equip- 
ment and concentration of vast new forces, at least 
as well provided with all the machinery of war and 
the necessary munitions as the great Army which opened the 
campaign last year, the lessons of which have already been assi- 
milated by the Great German General Staff and even to some 
extent by the Emperor. It is believed that his intolerable inter- 
ference wrecked last year’s plans, but this year he would appear 
to be content with the titular command, with the result that 
his capable Generals, instead of beating the air with ill-timed 
sensational blows, have been able to organise a formidable and 
methodic attack from several quarters upon the Russians, who 
are in process of being gradually cleared out of Galicia and 
deprived of the fruits of their brilliant victories over the 
Austrians last year and in the early spring. Przemysl and 
Lemberg have both been retaken. Germany is obviously 
paying dearly for her successes, but she is always prepared to 
pay for success, and the losses in men and material to Russia 
are believed to be sufficiently serious to affect her movements 
for some considerable time, while the political effect upon neigh- 
bouring neutrals cannot fail to be helpful to the German 
cause. As against the Galician campaign we must set the 
important event of Italy’s entry into the fray, but so far she is 
neither at war with Germany nor Turkey,and if Germany is able 
to keep Russia temporarily at bay and protect Hungary from 
invasion, the resuscitated Austro-Hungarian Army, whose moral 
has been materially improved by recent unexpected successes 
under German auspices, will be able to concentrate for the 
defence of her threatened dominions against the Italians, while 
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Germany, out of the abundance of her new forces tackles the Allies 
on the Western Front, of whom one, as we are allowed to know by 
the constitution of the new Ministry of Munitions and the plat- 
form speeches of the new Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, is seriously 
short of shells, especially high explosives, of which this war has 
established the vast importance. Probably not a few soldiers as 
well as politicians were somewhat slow to realise the fact, and if 
it is permissible to humble and ignorant laymen to have an 
opinion, we would express the earnest hope that the national 
disposition of flymg from one extreme to another may not now 
take the form of going “ artillery mad ” to the extent of imagining 
that wars can be won by guns alone. We observe with alarm 
incipient symptoms of this disease among ignorant and excited 
journalists and politicians who pronounce the rifle “ a back 
nuiber.’’ Let us hope it will not be condemned without somewhat 
fuller consideration. 


“ CONSIDERATION ” is indeed one ofthe elements of which we stand 
most urgently in need, as, despite Lord Kitchener, there has been 
“AF a disposition to dissipate our forces and to run 

Miles”’ an impossible number of subsidiary campaigns 

which have no bearing whatsoever on the 
Great War, except in so far as they tend to divert decisive 
force from the decisive point. If we won all the sideshows 
and lost in the main theatre nothing could save us from 
destruction. If we lost all the sideshows but smashed Germany, 
we should have won the war and should realise the true place of 
sideshows in sound strategy. We are frankly alarmed by de- 
partmental campaigns under the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, 
the India Office, or even the Foreign Office, all the more in view 
of the now admitted shortage in Flanders and France and our 
consequent inability to co-operate with our Allies at a time 
when we were encouraged to think it was we who should 
be taking the lead. If Germany suffered last year from the 
interference of the German Winston Churchill with the General 
Staff, we seem to have suffered by the pressure of our German 
Emperor, now Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, upon some- 
what lethargic colleagues minus a General Staff, with the result of 
diverting force to the Dardanelles which might not inconceivably 
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have been decisive in the West, and would at any rate have given 
us a chance of doing our long-postponed share in expelling Germany 
from France and Belgium. This Dardanelles campaign, which 
of itself is a great war demanding a great army, is a grave 
development. That Mr. Churchill is proud of his handiwork 
is clear from his resounding rhetoric at Dundee (June 5). 
It was followed by childish rumours in the City that we were 
through the Dardanelles. Can we be surprised in the face of this 
fustian ? “ The army of Sir Ian Hamilton, the Fleet of Admiral de 
Robeck, are separated only by a few miles froma victory such as 
this war has not yet seen. When I speak of victory I am not 
referring to those victories which crowd the daily placards of 
the newspapers, I am speaking of victory in the sense of a brilliant 
and formidable fact shaping the destinies of nations and shortening 
the duration of the war.” As the crow flies there may not be 
many miles. “ Beyond those few miles of ridge and scrub on 
which our soldiers, our French comrades, and our gallant Austra- 
lian and New Zealand subjects are now battling, lie the downfall 
ofa hostile Empire, the destruction of an enemy’s fleet and army, 
the fall of a world famous capital, and probably the accession 
of powerful Allies. The struggle will be heavy, the risks numerous, 
the losses cruel ; but victory, when it comes, will make amends 
for all.”” There was much more of the same stuff : of resounding 
rhetoric there is no end. It is wearisome if bearable in peace, 
but peculiarly painful in war, and never a substitute for statesman- 
ship, foresight, sound strategic conception and adjustment of 
means to end, by which alone, and not by “ hot air,” wars are won. 


No one would dream of underrating the usefulness of forcing the 
Dardanelles and knocking out the Turk, or the difficulty, military 
Thinking and strategic, of withdrawing from mah an enter- 
and Fighting Prise, or even of “marking time.” But under 

conceivable circumstances wise men cut their losses, 
not that we make any pretence to competent opinion on such 
matters. In any event the project was ill-conceived, ill-timed, 
and devoid of that co-operation between military and naval effort, 
which at the proper moment might have had a fair chance of 
success without paying too heavy a price. The chief value of the 
Dardanelles campaign so far has been to teach us the necessity 
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of co-ordination. In the first place there should be some common 
organ where the Allies can work out their plans in concert, all the 
more necessary now that the Triple Entente has been joined by 
Italy. It has likewise been brought home to us that our so-called 
Defence Committee is, as we suspected before the war, neither an 
Imperial General Staff nor even a simulacrum of a General Staff, 
an institution essential to successful warfare, and indeed a condi- 
tion precedent. Campaigns, whether ashore or afloat, do not con- 
sist, as an unmilitary people and unmilitary politicians imagine, 
of hard fighting abroad and platform speaking at home, but of 
hard fighting preceded by hard thinking and prolonged and 
patient preparation. Our fighting is excellent, but the pre- 
liminaries are still lacking. We pay dearly every day for 
attempting the impossible task of conducting war without a 
properly instituted General Staff. The Ministry of Munitions 
may have been urgent and should be useful, but it will not do the 
work of a properly constituted General Staff, which is the crying 
need of the War Office. Even Lord Kitchener cannot make bricks 
without straw. A thinking, preparing and planning department 
would save many millions by shortening the war. Almost the 
only serious Staff work which British soldiers were allowed to do 
in recent years was the creation of the original Expeditionary 
Force, organised in the teeth of the politicians but of which they 
have the effrontery to claim the credit. 


WE have no means of guessing the intentions of the Government 
as regards the Dardanelles, and if we had it would be undesirable 
to discuss the matter. The heavy losses in 
British battleships afford some indication of the 
difficulties of the naval part of these combined 
operations, while the casualty lists of the Imperial and Allied 
Expeditionary Force give us the measure of the heroism of the 
British, Dominion and French troops engaged and the formidable 
obstacles confronting them in the Gallipoli Peninsula. We shall 
do well to look the facts in the face without attempting to pry 
into any secrets. It must in any case be a long job and a tough 
job, and as troops, unlike birds, cannot be in two places at once, 
a vigorous offensive in the Eastern Mediterranean inspired by 
the great prize dangled before us at Dundee, necessarily means 
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that we resign ourselves to a relatively humble réle in the 
West. Success is all that counts in war, and when we win 
through to Constantinople it may be hoped that political fruits 
will be gathered in Athens, Sofia, and Bucharest, all of which 
capitals are suffermg from an attack of confused thinking just 
now. Even greater than the gain of knocking out the un- 
speakable Turk would be the benefit accruing to Russia from 
the opening of the Black Sea. Indeed it is urged in explana- 
tion of the Dardanelles enterprise by those who deny that it 
stands in need of defence, that Russia made an appeal to us at 
the beginning of the year to which no intelligent ally could turn 
a deaf ear. But if Russia were the real author and instigator 
of this project we should have expected greater zeal in France, 
and more vigorous French co-operation. If the brilliant Russian 
strategist, the Grand Duke Nicholas, is enthusiastic over the 
Dardanelles as is suggested, it seems somewhat strange that 
the great French General Joffre should be lukewarm. If 
Russia seriously urged this project upon us there can be no 
reason for concealing the fact, and the more widely it is 
known in France the better. Otherwise it is liable to be re- 
garded as an unaccountable British vagary. Asa distinguished 
Frenchman put it, ‘‘ How odd you English are. You can break- 
fast in London and be killing Germans by lunch, yet you must 
needs go off and kill Turks at the other end of the Mediterranean.” 


Ir, on the other hand, the “ Russian appeal” was an after- 
thought invented in London by politicians in difficulties, it is 
nan less desirable that the truth should be known 
Action in order that misunderstanding may be avoided, 

We do not pretend to know the exact facts, and 
have no means of ascertaining them. We observe that Russian 
Voices are uplifted in favour of common counsel and concerted 
action between the Allies, which hardly looks as though Russia 
were entirely satisfied with the Go-as-you-please methods 
hitherto in vogue. The great common object of the Allies, 
materially strengthened by the adherence of Italy, is to smash 
the German Empire and establish durable peace, which may 
require some such territorial guarantees as are sketched out by 
our contributor, Mr. Castle. But we must kill the bear before 
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we divide his skin, and for the present killing the bear is the 
whole duty of everybody. France is doing her part nobly. 
Russia is holding her own valiantly. Italy is effecting a valuable 
diversion. To superficial observers the British Empire would 
appear to be going off at a tangent for the distinguished French- 
man’s reason, namely that whereas in Flanders we are killing 
Germans, in Gallipoli we are only killing Turks, and however 
many Turks we kill we should not appreciably hasten the downfall 
of Germany. But this short view may not be altogether sound, 
because victory in the Dardanelles would unquestionably liberate 
forces that would seriously affect the main issue. If we are 
materially aidimg Russia in her stress we may be content, though 
on the other hand if we retard the French offensive by diverting 
anticipated reinforcements and enable Germany to still further 
strengthen her Eastern Armies, we are doing Russia, France, 
and ourselves a very bad turn. It is inconceivable that such 
elementary considerations should be overlooked by Authority, 
and in any event we must be content to leave matters in their 
hands though we would most earnestly urge that the Defence 
Committee should be converted to a useful purpose by the 
inclusion of military representatives from France, Russia, and 
Italy, if agreeable to them. Whatever may be decided as to the 
Dardanelles, there is a general consensus that one Dardanelles 
is enough for one war. 


Tuat portion of the Press which took the lead in agitating for 
high explosives, emphasising the serious shortage at the Front, 
unquestionably did good, however strongly we 
reprobate the utterly uncalled-for and unfair 
attack on Lord Kitchener, to which a suitable 
reply was made on the King’s birthday, when the War Minister 
became Knight of the Garter vice the German Emperor degraded. 
Merit occasionally enters some Orders. Nevertheless the Daily 
Mail’ s vigorous and unconventional action was, on balance, bene- 
ficial and certainly did no harm to Lord Kitchener. Public 
attention became riveted on munitions, about which Mr. Lloyd 
George was speedily contradicting Mr. Asquith’s barefaced and 
wholly unfounded assertions at Newcastle. Shells are already 
alleged to be forthcoming in greater abundance. In this peculiar, 
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unorganised, unmilitary community it takes a newspaper con- 
vulsion to effect anything. The men at the Front must now 
feel that their position is better appreciated at the Back, but we 
can keenly sympathise with them on the Dardanelles diversion, 
of which at this stage they and we are conscious of the full dis- 
advantages. Our army in Flanders and France not unnaturally 
hoped that before now they would be helping General Foch to 
roll up the German line. We have not been idle during the past 
month, but we have been mainly spectators of brilliant French 
operations both north of Arras and further eastward. General 
Foch has conducted a six weeks’ campaign on our right, during 
which he inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, and is now finally 
established in Souchez and “the Labyrinth,” to the ill-concealed 
chagrin of the German Headquarters Staff. This campaign is 
reviewed by the Zimes Military Correspondent (see Times, June 
19), who helps us to appreciate the splendid work of the French 
army. General Foch’s campaign opened on May 9, when General 
French attacked the enemy’s lines near Festubert, General Foch 
operating westward of Lens, while south of Carency, “after many 
hours of fierce and destructive gun-fire,” the French carried three 
lines of German trenches on a front of five miles, taking three 
thousand prisoners, ten guns, and fifty machine guns, the inevitable 
German counter-attacks being blocdily repulsed. 


On the following day the French took all the German entrench- 
ments astride the Loos- Vermelles Road, while further south they 
“Th carried a large fort and the chapel of Notre Dame 
e 

Labyrinth” de Lorette. These successes prevented the enemy 

in Carency and Ablain from communicating freely 
with Souchez, and their positions in several strongly fortified, 
advanced villages were in danger. The French also seized the 
cemetery of Neuville St. Vaast outflanking the village west and 
east. The Germans brought up reserves by motor-car from Lens 
and Douai, but were everywhere heavily repulsed. On May 11 
and 12 there was further furious fighting, the Germans regaining 
some trenches near Loos, but the French were not to be denied 
and carried several German trenches north of Carency, establishing 
themselves in Neuville St. Vaast. Then a great German counter- 
attack south of the Lorette Chapel hopelessly failed, while the 
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French took Carency and brought up the total of their German 
prisoners to five thousand, with a good haul of Maxims, trench 
mortars, and rifles here and at Neuville. There was violent 
fighting on May 13 south-west of Souchez and in the neighbour- 
hood of Angres, in which the French were uniformly successful, 
while on May 14 they began outflanking the German position at 
Souchez. On the following day we co-operated by a fresh attack 
near Festubert, occupying a large German force. During the 
next few days the French consolidated their position in bad 
weather, and by the 2Ist they had secured “the whole of the 
Lorette Height, which had been strongly defended and had been 
held by the Germans for six months with orders to resist to the 
last.” Violent German counter-attacks ensued, all of which were 
beaten off. On May 26 the French advanced north-west of 
Angres, maintaining their position. On May 27 they carried 
Ablain Cemetery, and subsequently took the position Quatre 
Bouquetau eastwards towards Souchez. On the 28th, seven 
separate German counter-attacks were beaten off and the French 
began feeling their way “north of Ecurie in a particularly difficult 
district known as ‘The Labyrinth.” By May 29 they were 
masters of Ablain and made some progress in “The Labyrinth.” 
On May 31 there was particularly violent fighting round Souchez, 
the refinery being at the heart of it, changing hands several times. 
The French continued to make excellent progress in “ The 
Labyrinth,” where they took many German prisoners between 
May 31 and June 2. 


On June 7, while another successful French attack was taking 
place north of the Aisne, the French made a further advance 
in the Arras region, carrying several German 
trenches near Hébuterne, and on the night of 
June 8 they finally ejected the Germans from 
Neuville St. Vaast, inflicting heavy losses. The biggest of the 
Souchez battles was fought on June 13, but the French here, as 
elsewhere, were successful. As the Times Military Correspon- 
dent points out in his interesting review, the features of this 
campaign, which, as we go to press, is emphasised by the French 
capture of “The Labyrinth,” were “the skill with which the 
operations have been directed, and the great gallantry which the 
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French troops have shown during this most arduous and trying 
warfare. The Germans have boasted almost daily of success, 
but in point of fact they have been beaten everywhere and at 
every point. Not a trench or a locality taken from them has 
been recaptured, and though they must have lost tens of thou- 
sands of men, they have not been able to resist French science and 
impetuosity. We must attribute a great part of the success of 
our Allies to their artillery, which has been devastating in the 
attack and deadly in the defence.” The bombardment was 
continuous for a month, and before each attack there were several 
hours of “intensive fire,’ and then “the establishment of a 
barrage of exploding shells through which the German Reserves 
have seldom been able to force their way.” In one attack the 
French used 300,000 shells. As illustrating the relative losses 
it was publicly stated that one French Division took 3000 prisoners 
and killed 2600 Germans, while themselves losing only 250 killed 
and 1250 wounded. “Adequate artillery support means in 
these days that the enemy’s defences can be flattened out, that 
troops can assault them with comparatively little loss, and that 
hostile counter-attacks can be handsomely beaten back. The 
lesson has taken, in some quarters, long to learn.” This well- 
informed writer closes with a word of warning to which we should 
do well to give heed in this land of extremes. ‘‘ While we pile 
up guns, shells, Maxims, and other instruments, we must not 
forget that the possession of good and adequate infantry is as 
indispensable as ever.” We trust the young lions of the Daily 
Mail will take these words of wisdom to heart. “It is only with 
masses of good infantry that we can deluge the enemy’s lines and 
hold them against him. It is only good infantry which can 
ferret the enemy out of his lairs and cellars and communication 
trenches, and can withstand unperturbed a modern bombard- 
ment. It is only thanks to large numbers of infantry that troops 
in the first line can be constantly relieved, and that attacks can 
be uninterruptedly pressed. It is to the brilliancy,the dash,and 
the heroic perseverance of the French infantry that General 
Foch’s successes have been largely due, and, while we admire the 
French artillery, we must never forget that upon the infantry, in 
modern battle, there falls the greatest strain of all. Glory the 
more to the infantry which perseveres to the end.” 
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THE Great War is in an extraordinarily interesting condition 
towards the close of June. It needs a bold man to prophesy, 
The but we are conscious of crisis. Western Europe 
Gukiook is deeply concerned at the heavy blows rained on 
our Eastern Ally, who ever since August has been 
in continuous and heavy fighting at one or other point of her 
enormous front, against greater numbers and superior prepara- 
tion, and has only been able to avoid grave disaster by admirable 
generalship. We have no coherent account so far of the latest 
Austro-German offensive which has driven the Russians through 
Galicia and recaptured the capital, Lemberg, which our Allies had 
held since September 3. There is so far no evidence of the “ knock- 
out” which would alone be decisive. According to the Times 
Military Correspondent (June 24) the enemy had succeeded in 
deploying no less than “vastly superior in numbers, in 
guns, and in supplies c. ition to the Russian Southern 
Armies under General 1\. «off. Five of these Austro-German 
armies are stated to be advancing eastwards, while the sixth, under 
the Austrian Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, is established on the 
Tanew to resist interference v the Russian Central Armies with 
Austro-German Further German forces link 
up General Mackensen (alleged to be “ Mackenzie ”’) with Poland. 
The enemy are by no means the resistless avalanche of the popular 
press, and have not had everything their own way in a campaign 
still undecided. The fall of Lemberg, though disappointing, is 
no great military event,* while the booty was insignificant, and it is 
hoped that our Allies, as always before, may be victorious in 
retreat and that General Ivanoff will escape the encircling armies 
and establish himself on the Bug, in which case Germany would 
be no nearer her objective than she was at the beginning of the 
year. Without in any way minimising the Russian set-back, we 
know from Russian communiqués, which have never lied, that 
several of the Austro-German Armies have suffered heavily. 


THERE is one aspect of the campaign which particularly concerns 
us and is dealt with by the Z'imes Military Correspondent. The 
Russian Bourse Gazette attributes the latest 
German offensive in the East to British unprepared- 
ness for the spring campaign, which enabled the enemy to transfer 
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30 per cent, of her forces in France and Belgium in the middle of 
April, while the Russian communiqué of June 20 states that the 
enemy’s offensive in Galicia on June 18 and 19 included troops 
recently arrived from Belgium. The Times correspondent points 
out that neither Russia nor Great Britain has yet been able to 
place anything like their full fighting strength in the principal 
theatre of war, adding: “we have to postpone till next spring the 
final settlement of our quarrel with the Central European Powers, 
and we may be compelled in the interval to play out time until the 
moment arrives when we and Russia can bring up the missing 
quantities and can supply them with armies and ammunition on 
a proper scale. It will be a hard period, but we must be ready 
to go through with it,and must not make it worse by lack of 
patience or by recrimination.” The writer recalls a Russian 
communiqué of June 13, pointing out that Germany sent 
six-sevenths of her original forces to the West, and that even 
when subsequently some Army Corps were transferred from 
West to East they were promptly replaced by troops of recent 
formation. The bulk of the German Army still remains on 
the hands of the Allies in the West. If a few Army Corps 
such as the Guards and the 41st Reserve Corps, as well as 
two of the newly formed Divisions have gone to Galicia, 
“twelve out of the fourteen new German divisions have been 
located in France and Belgium.” It is the duty of every 
Ally to attract as many Germans as possible, as the French 
and we have been doing in the West and Russia in the East, 
on the whole with success, and any transfer of forces must 
be carefully watched and taken advantage of, and none of 
us need worry about territory lost in retreat, but devote 
ourselves to the maintenance of solid fronts and the increase 
of pressure on any relaxation by the enemy. This is the 
only thing that matters. The French have been acting suc- 
cessfully on this maxim through the month of June, and 
Italy is taking full advantage of the Austrian concentration 
in Galicia. We publish a map to illustrate operations which 
should before long be of material assistance both to the 
Eastern and to the Western Allies. 
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Wirxovt setting up as pundits or prophets on any question, we 
have steadily warned our readers against the conventional press 
view concerning the United States, which is 
a however unshakeable, because it is an obsessio 
Relations 2 Which a numerous school of journalists have 
moved and lived and had their being. Unfortu- 
nately with the best intentions in the world, like other people 
with only good intentions to guide them, they continually play 
into the hands of our enemies. Americans are permanently 
exasperated by being treated as quasi-Englishmen who are 
awaiting the word from “the Mother Country ” in general, and 
the Spectator in particular, as to the precise moment for doing 
whatever would best promote British interests. The British 
dupes of the Spectator school are correspondingly embittered 
by the failure of the great Republic to dance to the piping of 
Wellington Street. There is much mutual misunderstanding 
which it is essential to clear away if tolerable relations are to be 
preserved between two communities which apart from language 
have little in common—beyond a love of political Windbags— 
but whose main interests are not inimical. If the well-meaning 
on both sides of the Atlantic would stand aside, common sense— 
so-called because so uncommon—might have an innings. Un- 
fortunately Americans in our midst or passing travellers, in order 
to make themselves pleasant or from pure ignorance of effective 
American opinion and the probabilities of American policy 
unwittingly help to beguile us on the facts. Hinc ille lacryme. 
To say that ‘‘ 95 per cent. of Americans are pro-Ally ” as we read 
in a recent pronouncement, is a deviation from accuracy which 
could scarcely be measured in words. It would be equally 
inaccurate to describe 95 per cent. of the Americans as pro- 
German. The overwhelming majority of the great community 
which spreads from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and is not con- 
centrated, as some correspondents on the other side appear to 
imagine, in New York, Boston and a few other Eastern cities— 
are neutral and loyally support the Presidential policy of neutrality 
though there are necessarily differences of opinion on such a 
complicated question as its execution. There is one microscopic 
minority of Americans, embracing a large proportion of the 
travelled, the well-read, the thinking who are ardently pro-Ally, 
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not from any sentimental affection for Great Britain as a “‘ Mother 


- Country ’—any such feelings died long ago—but simply and 


solely because they regard the cause of civilisation, of which 
they claim their full share, as indissolubly bound up with the 
defeat of the Hohenzollerns. 


But why ignore the other minority—quite as numerous, and 
politically far more powerful because fully organised and prepared 
beforehand for Armageddon—who are passionately 
The Two 
Minorities P'0-German. These are mainly of German stock, 
but they are not purely Germanic and embrace 
extremists of various types who have or think they have some 
grievance against the British Empire. They openly rejoice over 
every manifestation of German “ frightfulness.”” They are 
whole-hoggers. In their eyes whatever Germany does is right. 
Whatever Great Britain or her Allies do is wrong. At one time, 
under the guidance of the Bernstorfis, the Dernburgs, the Strauses, 
the James Speyers, the Schiffs, pro-Germans minimised, ridiculed 
or denied German “atrocities.” Latterly such tactics have 
become impossible. It is found more convenient to defend them, 
and great is the rejoicing in the palatial Ghettos of New York, 
whenever wells are poisoned in South Africa or the air in Flanders 
or France, when Canadians are crucified or babies bombed. 
“ War is war ”’ is the convenient formula of the American flunkeys 
of the Hohenzollerns, though they are no less aggrieved and 
outraged than the Germans of Germany over any homeopathic 
dose of war that may be administered to the Fatherland. Neither 
of these sections, ¢.e. of British sympathisers or German sym- 
pathisers, controls or inspires American policy. Germany has 
played her cards so badly that even the vast German population 
of the United States—‘‘ Greater Germany ” as the Kaiser has 
been wont to call it in private conversation with obsequious 
Americans—and the vast German vote have been unable to carry 
the Republic into the camp of the Huns. If our Gushers would 
allow us we should express the utmost satisfaction that during 
nearly a year of Armageddon, which has dislocated the business 
ofthe world, there has been no really disagreeable Anglo-American 
incident, which—in view of the American Yellow Press, the virulent 


antagonism of the American masses towards everything British 
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and their appalling ignorance of everything European, thanks to 
some extent to the manner in which they have been systematically 
spoon-fed by Germanised-American Press Agencies—is most 
remarkable. Any one predicting such good fortune for this 
country before the war would have been regarded as a lunatic 
in the Middle West, which holds the balance of political power. 
We are even now encouraged to hope that with a moderate 
amount of luck the United States will remain neutral to the end 
of the chapter and will continue to disappoint the Anglophobes 
who were wont to preach that John Bull’s difficulties are Brother 
Jonathan’s opportunities. 


THERE are, needless to say, many cross-currents of thought and 
feeling in such a vast and varied community drawn from every 
Th country under the sun, but the great mass of 
e 

Majority Americans are neutral in fact as well as in deed. 

We should do well to get this fact once and for all 
into our heads and keep it there. This does not mean that some- 
thing might not happen to afiect their action one way or the other, 
but it does accurately describe their attitude up to date. News- 
papers like to think that they are universally read, and that they 
both reflect and direct public opinion, especially in the States, 
where “the newspaper man ” is ubiquitous and the daily journal 
has a great vogue even if it does not always arouse great respect, 
and is taken much less seriously than it takes itself. Even in such 
a nation of newspaper readers the Press only reaches a minority, 
while but a minority of the minority are influenced by what they 
read about anything so distant and remote as “Europe.” The 
hard-bitten man of business, whose religion is the dollar, had 
always anticipated the long-threatened European Armageddon as 
involving the exhaustion of the old world for the benefit of the 
new. There is nothing sentimental in his politics. He cares very 
little who wins the war so long as his own country keeps out of it. 
He is a Pacifist enragé, who is convinced that the world will be 
economically at the mercy of the one great Power who escapes the 
contagion. There is another great and growing school across the 
water with whom President and Congress have to reckon. They 
cannot be dismissed with derision, at any rate by any one who 
wishes to form a correct diagnosis of American mentality to-day. 
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They have been immortalised in the phrase “‘ Too proud to fight,” 
to which President Wilson unwittingly gave currency, but which 
is the religion of Mr. William Jennings Bryan, late American 
Secretary of State. The Archbishop of York, the Headmaster of 
Eton, Professor Pigou and Co.,are rabid Jingoes compared to some 
of the pastors and masters of the United States, whose utterances 
are unfortunately withheld from us by a paternal press. These 
professional Pacifists are equally opposed to a defensive as to an 
aggressive war, and if they take their own theories seriously would 
permit Japan to annex California without opposition. 


It is not our business to combat American cranks, we can leave 
that to Mr. Roosevelt and the robuster part of the population. 
Washington We are sufficiently occupied in fighting our own, 
and Berlin ut we shall be well advised to take note of their 

existence because they might easily be organised 
into a formidable pro-German factor under one or other alias. 
They provide the background of Bryanism, which has now taken 
a fresh development owing to the unaccountable resignation of 
its leader, whose views appeared to be identical with those of 
the President with whom he was pursuing a common policy. 
The mystery is deepened by the fact that as Minister Mr. Bryan 
had signed Notes to Germany of a stronger hue than that which 
produced his downfall, the publication of which indicates some- 
thing behind which it is not deemed good for the British news- 
paper reader to know. But as they do not understand American 
affairs British journalists would be well advised to leave them alone 
and confine their comments to matters directly affecting British 
interests. We are weary of reiterating that the average American 
long since made up his mind that this war is no concern of the 
United States and that it is her interest to preserve neutrality. 
As it is equally a British interest that the Wilson-cum-Bryan 
policy—between which we are unable to distinguish, though Mr. 
Bryan has parted company with his President—should be main- 
tained, it is necessary to protest against the perpetual effort in the 
unthinking section of our press to egg on Washington against 
Berlin, and to read more into every American Note than it actually 
contains. Naturally the Americans do not love Germany’s treat- 
ment of neutral shipping, neutral property, and neutral lives, any 
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more than they appreciate British interference with American 
trade. Their resentment is embodied in official documents, but 
we are unable to agree with the Spectator—the self-appointed 
conscience keeper of whoever may happen to be American Presi- 
dent—that the Washington Government should, or will do, any- 
thing more. The last American Note which caused the resignation 
of Mr. Bryan, pointed out that the German practice of sinking 
passenger ships involved “ principles of humanity” which 
‘throw into the background any special circumstances of detail 
that may be thought to affect the case—principles which 
lifted, as the Imperial German Government would be no. 
doubt quick to recognise and acknowledge, out of the 
class of ordinary subjects of diplomatic discussion or inter- 
national controversy.” The Lusitania was “a great steamer 
primarily and chiefly for the conveyance of passengers, carrying 
more than one thousand souls who had no part or lot in the conduct 
ofthe war.” She “ was torpedoed and sunk without so much asa 
challenge or warning,” and ‘“‘ men, women, and children were sent 
to their death in circumstances unparalleled in modern warfare. 
The fact that more than one hundred American citizens were 
among those who perished made it the duty of the Government 
of the United States to speak of these things, and once more, 
with solemn emphasis, to call the attention of the Imperial German 
Government to the grave responsibility which the Government 
of the United States conceives it has incurred in this tragic oc- 
currence and to the indisputable principle upon which that 
responsibility rests.” 


THE really remarkable thing is not that these truisms should have 
been set forth in an American State paper, but that Mr. Bryan 
ame or any other man should have been found to dissent 
British 
Satendnin from them to the point of resignation. This 
is surely more significant than the action of 

the President, and there has been no serious attempt to explain 
it. The American Note closes in the usual strain of official 
communications between friendly Governments. “‘ The Govern- 
ment of the United States is contending for something much 
greater than the mere rights of property and the privileges of 
commerce, It is contending for nothing less high and sacred 
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than the rights of humanity which every Government honours 
itself in respecting, which no Government is justified in resigning 
on behalf of those under its care and authority.” Could any 
Power in the situation and circumstances of the United States 
say less? And yet we have our old friend the Spectator 
going off at score, and insisting, as the only true expounder of the 
American riddle, that Mr. Wilson has no option but to do precisely 
what the Spectator wants. ‘‘ Mr. Wilson recognises the existence 
of a painfully simple issue. The issue is between the German 
submarines and International Law. Consent to the continuance 
of German submarine warfare as now practised means the aboli- 
tion of International Law at sea. Mr. Wilson understands that 
he must choose between the two things. He chooses International 
Law ; and consequently he cannot possibly yield to the submarines. 
.... He grasps the fact that the abandonment of German 
submarine methods will put the Germans at a final disadvantage. 
None the less he demands that sacrifice. Nor does he seem to 
contemplate the idea of waiting for a long time. Mr. Bryan 
was in favour of indefinite delay, and Mr. Wilson broke with Mr. 
Bryan.” On another page ‘‘ Hd. Spectator” has an opportunity 
of advising the usual American correspondent who only wishes 
to know what Ed. Spectator would have him and his country do— 
a conundrum which Ed. Spectator has no difficulty in answering 
as follows: “If... the question is pressed in the form ‘ What 
would you urge America to do if you were an American ?’ and is 
answered honestly by us, there can only be one answer: ‘ Refuse 
to be neutral on a moral issue. Refuse to say that you can 
balance between right and wrong.’” Were not President 
Wilson likely to do the precise opposite of what he is advised 
to do from London, it might be necessary to combat this view. 
We cannot afford to be unpractical in war. As we hold command 
of the sea, and the United States has been prevented by her 
Haldanes from creating a serious Army, what could she do against 
Germany if she tock Ld. Spectator’s advice—beyond enlarging the 
target for German submarines ? We can understand the desire 
of certain German Chauvinists to force the Americans off the 
neutral fence into the arena. While they are engaged in flattening 
out the world they may as well flatten out U.S.A. They argue 
that even in the event of victory Germany will be so crippled for 
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many years that commercial hegemony will automatically 
cross the Atlantic, whereas America as a belligerent would 
share the common financial catastrophe from which all Powers 
would subsequently start level, which in German eyes means 
that Germany would win in Peace as she had won in War. We 
confess to being unable to understand the desire of any English- 
man to draw the Americans into our quarrel and it is surely 
offensive in foreigners to question the competence of American 
statesmen on such a delicate subject as American honour or 
to direct them in the way they should go. 


WE are universally exhorted to economise—none too soon—and 
whether we like it or not we shall find ourselves compelled to do 
so. Ministers are especially eloquent on the sub- 
ject, and vehemently warn us against extravagance. 
They are in the happy position of being able to practise what they 
preach, and of giving effect to their own precepts. Are they 
setting a good example ? We doubt it. Prior to the war it was 
impossible to obtain the few beggarly millions needed for National 
Defence. Lord Roberts was regarded as a lunatic and denounced 
as a spendthrift for suggesting a policy which even hostile critics 
estimated as costing no more than £8,000,000 or possibly £9,000, 000 
per annum, 7.e. £80,000,000 or £90,000,000 spread over ten years* 
which would have enabled us to meet the Germans on something 
like equal terms this year, with the assistance of our present 
Allies. Even if the mere fact of our placing the British military 
system on a serious footing ten years ago had not prevented war, 
it would at any rate have given peace a chance. To-day the 
Prime Minister almost boasts that we have been spending over 


Economy 


* Listen to Mr, F. D, Acland, M.P.—lately we believe made a Privy Coun- 
cillor for stupendous services to the State. These words were spoken three 
years ago (April 20, 1912) after Mr, Acland’s Chief, Lord Haldane, according 
to his own account, had realised in Berlin the aggressive character of German 
policy. 

“He (Mr. Acland) utterly abominated any idea of Compulsory Military 
Service. Tle knew from his experience as Financial Secretary to the War 
Office that it would be an extraordinarily expensive thing and he did not think 
any one ought to propose it until they proposed at the same time some means of 
finding the extra eight or nine millions which it would undoubtedly cost to 
set it up.” 
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£2,000,000 a day on war, and shall shortly be spending £3,000,000 
a day, 7.e. £90,000,000 in one month—as much as Lord Roberts 
was accused of wishing to “ squander ” in ten years, and we are 
not within sight of the beginning of the end! It is a great oppor- 
tunity for an intelligent economist. We are glad to see private 
Members of Parliament interesting themselves in this vital ques- 
tion. From all we hear the Financial Department of the War 
Office—which is run by civilians, some of whom we believe hail 
from the Treasury and are animated by the Treasury spirit, which 
means starvation in peace and waste in war—requires over- 
hauling. Expenditure for the sake of expenditure is no sure road 
to victory, and a sufficiently incompetent and extravagant 
Department may well become a national danger. Germany is 
believed to be spending half as much on Armageddon as Great 
Britain. She maintains,as we have seen,about 100 Army Corps 
in the field on various fronts with unlimited ammunition. How 
many Army Corps have we got ? Mr. Lloyd George alone is 
allowed to say, and it is understood that his figures were grossly 
exaggerated. We talk glibly of “a war of exhaustion.” But 
who would be exhausted first at this rate ? 


We are in fact paying the full penalty of former folly. “ Social 
Reform ” was voted more popular than “ Bloated Armaments.” 
But we are not paying the penalty in the right way. 
Indiscriminate waste of every form of supply— 
except the vital ammunition for which we are still whistlng— 
improvident haphazard arrangements involving ghastly expendi- 
ture without adequate results, ruinous contracts, debauching 
billeting money, universal improvidence, do not spell victory 
any more than cheeseparing spelt Peace. A Munitions Ministry 
has now been constituted, but unless it is conducted on business 
lines it will merely pile up expenditure out of all proportion to its 
military value. The civilian and financial side of Whitehall stands 
in urgent need of drastic reform—a root and branch clearance. 
A Committee of business men should be invited to take the matter 
inhand. Bureaucrats do not understand business. They are not 
organisers—they cannot look a month ahead. If it is fine they 
imagine it will always be fine ; if it is rainy that it will always rain. 
Leave the military department of the War Office in the hands of 
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soldiers. Lord Kitchener has done wonders. No one even 
imagined that the Voluntary system could be kept going so long, 
but the business side of the War Office should be taken out of the 
hands of Treasury clerks and entrusted to business men. 


In certain minor respects the Coalition—for whose success every- 
one devoutly prays—has been somewhat disappointing. When 
ments , pact, and presumably 

cheaper Cabinet would be formed. Economists 
were so sanguine as to anticipate a considerable saving, and 
when it was rumoured that there would be a general “ pooling ” 
of salaries it was fondly hoped that Front Benchers realised 
that, in view of our terrific expenditure, largely through the 
total failure of foresight of our public men throughout the 
decade preceding the war—the time had come for a sub- 
stantial reduction in those princely emoluments which this 
impoverished country pays its politicians. In both respects 
the public were disappointed. The new Cabinet was even 
larger than the old one—twenty-two members instead of twenty. 
It is, in fact, a small public meeting, or a young County Council. 
The “ pooling ” arrangement proved to be merely an ingenious 
method for increasing the incomes of certain political misfits that 
somehow succeeded in hanging on to the Coalition, though in 
lesser positions. The public is at all times unworthy of considera- 
tion. The adjustment of personal ‘“ claims ” for party services is 
the sole pre-occupation in forming Governments. But although 
the politicians who live in a little world of their own, to whatever 
party they belong, are ignorant of the fact, the public is weary of 
being their milch cow. The Man in the Street does not feel that he 
gets value from the Man in the Cabinet. No one can make him 
understand why this country, where living is alleged to be infinitely 
cheaper than elsewhere owing to our beneficent economic regime, 
should pay Ministers more than twice as much as the Ministers 
of other countries. Then again, the payment of opulent 
Members of Parliament may be popular in “‘ the House,” which 
surreptitiously voted its Members £400 a year without affording 
the taxpayer any say in the matter, but outside it is resented as a 
shameless waste of public money. A large field is open to any 
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competent and resolute economist, who must refuse to be hypno- 
tised by the alluring phrase, “ War expenditure.” Judicious 
economy is a vital factor in successful war, just as judicious ex- 
penditure was a vital but completely neglected factor in peace 
time. 


THERE is not a great deal that needs saying about the Coalition, 
which is termed “a National Government ” by its admirers, 
though it is strictly a Coalition of three political 
parties—Radicals, Unionists and Labour—all of 
which are adequately represented in the new 
combination. A truly National Government would presuppose 
National Service as a plank in its platform, but that is taboo. 
We may not even mention the accursed thing. Unfortunately 
Mr. John Redmond, the Nationalist Leader, elected to stand 
aside, so it is not even a complete Coalition of Parliamentarians. 
Mr. Redmond’s conduct aroused some comment as he had 
throughout the war been eloquent in the national cause and 
was supposed to have attained his heart’s desire when Home Rule 
was placed on the Statute Book. Moreover Sir Edward Carson, 
who had much stronger reasons for staying out, reluctantly 
yielded to the pressure of his friends—one of the few bright spots 
in recent permutations. But Mr. Redmond prefers power without 
responsibility and contented himself with ordering Mr. Asquith to 
retain certain signally incompetent politicians who could be relied 
upon to administer Ireland according to Redmond ideas. The 
Nationalists likewise prevented a Unionist lawyer, Mr. Campbell, 
from becoming Irish Lord Chancellor. The war almost stood still 
for a few days while this edifying wrangle was settled, needless to 
say in accordance with Mr. Redmond’s wishes. A vast amount of 
ink has been slung about the Coalition, the genesis of which never- 
theless remains shrouded in mystery. We only know this for 
certain that it was a sudden whim in the Prime Minister, who 
rarely comes to any conclusion, but directly he realised that the 
blessed word “ Coalition ” offered the only solution of thickening 
difficulties, startled his unsuspecting colleagues with the circular 
letter requesting their resignation, of which one of the discarded, 
Mr. J. A. Pease, subsequently gave a pathetic account in the 
House of Commons. The reconstruction proved to be a painful 
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and prolonged operation lasting several weeks, of which happily 
we shall never know the inside history. There was abundant 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. On the conclusion of the crisis 
a certain number of worthy gentlemen with permanently swelled 
heads as the result of many years’ office, found themselves sitting 
on the left of the Speaker, under the unexpected leadership of 
Mr, Henry Chaplin. 


THERE are obvious drawbacks to any Coalition, about which we 
never aflected enthusiasm, but there were certain indubitable 

‘ public advantages. The administration of the 
eee Navy was transferred from the over-ambitious 
hands of Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher to those of Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Henry Jackson. According to the Manchester Guardian 
Mr. Churchill was allowed to retain Admiralty House, and it is 
suggested that as this exuberant politician now holds a sinecure 
he will try and “run” the Admiralty via Mr. Balfour. It is 
rumoured that he still has a room at the Admiralty, but we trust 
there is no foundation for any of this gossip. The Admizalty 
would not be so happy as it is to-day unless convinced that it 
had seen the last of Mr. Churchill. Mr. Balfour understands 
too well what is expected of him to tolerate any usurpation. 
The second advantage of the Coalition was the retirement of 
Lord Haldane, whose continuance on the Woolsack during an 
Anglo-German War excited universal distrust at home and 
abroad. There is understood to have been an alarming twelfth- 
hour attempt on the part of his friends to wreck the Coalition, 
but he was ultimately fobbed off with the Order of Merit and the 
usual Press slobber. The third gain was the double transference 
of Mr. McKenna from the Home Office and Mr. Lloyd George from 
the Exchequer. Neither of them has been brilliant in his 
office, but we sincerely hope that as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Minister of Munitions respectively they may ‘‘ make good.” 
The country is urgently in need of intelligent administration. 
Both have made a fair start in their new offices—Mr. McKenna 
by the issue of a huge War Loan on a popular basis which should 
afford the masses as well as the classes an opportunity of financing 
the war and of acquiring a stake in the country. Mr. Lloyd 
George has been making stimulating and refreshingly frank 
speeches and displaying evident zeal to provide shells and smash 
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Germany, but his success will depend mainly on his having the 
right men about him in his new office and on their setting to 
work in the right way. 


TuE outstanding defect of the new Government as of the old one 
is the lack of leadership. One has a vision of endless Cabinet 
“A Bit Councils consisting of everlasting conversations 
Thick ”? while decisions are few and far between. Not the 

least surprising result of the latest game of 
“musical chairs ” is the pitchforking of Sir Stanley Buckmaster 
as Solicitor-General on to the Woolsack to the annoyance of the 
Bar, who object that “‘ though a good lawyer he is not a sufficiently 
big man.” But most of us are tired of those whom the Bar 
regards as “big men.” Sir Stanley Buckmaster has three 
qualifications : (1) he has learnt something about the war as 
head of the Press Bureau and wants to beat the Boches ; (2) he 
was a failure in the House of Commons ; (3) he is unpopular with 
the Press. What more could a man ask? Mr. Asquith was 
expected in some quarters to relinquish the Premiership for the 
Woolsack, and some Radicals believe that he will shortly do so 
through the complaisance of the new Lord Chancellor. But this 
would be hardly conducive to national economy as, owing to the 
pensions attached to the Lord Chancellorship, plus its enormous 
salary, this single post already costs an impoverished country 
£25,000 a year. With Mr. Asquith on the Woolsack and Lord 
Buckmaster a pensioner, it would cost us £30,000 a year. Surely 
this is “a bit thick ”—for economists ? 


WE have given reasons elsewhere against giving a blank cheque 
to the Coalition. British statesmen have never thriven on blank 
The Blank cheques, which, indeed, do not suit the health 
Cheque of parliamentary politicians in any community. 
It is erroneous to suggest that France has adopted 
this policy. Events have pursued a totally different course on 
the other side of the Channel, where, the moment the outbreak 
of war surprised an inadequate Ministry, there was an immediate 
coalition of parliamentary forces on the broadest possible basis. 
It is not, however, the Viviani Government—though of very 
different calibre from the British Government which hung on 
for the first ten months of war—which is the real master of France, 
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or enjoys anything approaching a blank cheque. If any one 
occupies that position or enjoys that privilege it is General Joffre, 
who commands more confidence and unobtrusively wields greater 
power than any Frenchman living or dead. The hopes and 
aspirations of France now centre round this great soldier and 
great citizen, whose unique influence is due to his unique cha- 
racter. General Joffre has no axe to grind. He is a man of one 
ideal—battre les Boches. This he pursues unswervingly without 
ulterior object, and the moment it is achieved every Frenchman 
believes that he will make his bow as a public man. France has 
frequently been fortunate in throwing up men when they were 
most sorely needed on whom she “goes Nap,” just as we are 
fortunate in “muddling through” impossible crises and perils. 
We have followed France, at a very long interval, in forming a 
Coalition, and though we also possess great public servants 
circumstances have prevented them hitherto from playing their 
full part. Should the Coalition rise to the occasion the nation 
will be enchanted and will express its gratitude without measure 
or stint, but until we have some reason for believing that the 
right men are in the right places it would be fatuous to make gods 
of them, and it would be positively fatal to swallow the doctrine 
which is understood to commend itself to Coalition Ministers 
that there is no alternative Government to themselves. We try 
to knock that doctrine on the head elsewhere. We can conceive 
several alternative Governments, for example, a smaller Govern- 
ment, a younger Government, and a Government of infinitely 
greater knowledge both of war and business, two prime desiderata 
in a Government formed for the business of War. 


A PAINFUL impression has been caused by the revelations at the 
recent trial of two Glasgow iron merchants, Robert Hetherington 
Henry Arnold Wilson, members of the firm 
of William Jacks and Co., on a charge of trading 
Messrs. 
Krupp”? with the enemy. They were found guilty and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and fined 
£2000 apiece in lieu of a further term of imprisonment. Their 
punishment can scarcely be regarded as excessive, in view of the 
fact that the article in which they traded was iron ore, while the 
firm with whom they traded was Messrs. Krupp. The offence 


occurred last August at a date when the fate of France and 
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European civilisation, including that of this country, was in the 
balance. The attraction to the accused was that by delivering 
a cargo of 7500 tons of iron ore at Rotterdam for Messrs. Krupp 
they would receive payment on outstanding accounts of about 
£16,000. The lamentable feature of the evidence was the apparent 
indifference of the accused to the fact that their country was at 
war. We are rather proud of Napoleon’s nickname, “ A nation 
of shopkeepers.” Here were two shopkeepers who cared for 
nothing but buying and selling. Their correspondence shows 
them as only concerned to deliver the goods and to continue 
trading with “our friends Messrs. Krupp.” They would have 
been delighted to oblige by forwarding further consignments 
of this delectable commodity to Rotterdam if “the laws of 
this country” permitted, but they would not allow another 
ton “to go to any German customer unless we get cash for it.” 
The love of money has been described as the root of all evil, and 
that is all that can be said of this transaction. Their defence 
was in skilful hands, but the only possible palliation—not that 
it provided the faintest justification—was not available, namely, 
how could private traders be expected to adapt themselves to 
the abrupt transition from peace to war considering that the 
Government of the country continued to behave in many 
respects as though we were still at peace with Germany. Ina 
hundred ways Ministers “traded” with the enemy, 7.e. treated 
a foe who was out to destroy us as though our relations were 
normal, 


THE infamous order allowing German Reservists in this country 
to return en masse to the Fatherland, the endeavour to provide 
similar licence for all German Reservists in the 

Americas, will not soon be forgotten. The Krupps 
were allowed and even encouraged to obtain all the iron ore 
they required from Sweden, whose iron ore, for reasons which 
have never been disclosed and were certainly inadequate, after 
being originally on the list of contraband, was subsequently 
berated, and our sailors had the mortification of receiving 
categorical orders to let these dangerous cargoes, known to be 
going to Krupps, into Dutch ports. It was a continual fight 
between public opinion and the “ powers that be” over almost 
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every article, and we have lately learnt on Ministerial authority 
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that while our unfortunate forces are short of shells, cotton has 
continued to pour into Germany from abroad, via neutral coun- 
tries. The whole subject of the treatment of contraband forms 
a dark chapter of this war, and if men got their deserts some 
leading lawyers would swing for it. Criminal blundering went 
far to deprive us of the advantage of superior sea power, and but 
for the Press things would have been ten times worse. Our 
politicians cannot affect surprise that Glasgow iron merchants 
should have done what they did. The treatment of Germans in 
this country —especially the most wealthy and the most dangerous, 
some of whom had doubtless remained here to serve the Fatherland, 
and continued to enjoy the confidence of denizens of Downing 
Street—would have satisfied all but the keenest observers that, 
although our fleets and armies were in conflict and Germany was 
obviously at war with us, we were not seriously at war with 
Germany and the whole duty of our people was “ Business as 
usual.” The offence of which these traders were convicted was 
as low and sordid as anything one could conceive. It was sympto- 
matic of the disease from which a large proportion of the popula- 
tion was suffering last year, and from which many have suffered 
in the interval. But all are being gradually educated under the 
genial auspices of the German Emperor—though whether the 
cure will be effected in time is still an open question. 


Iris only natural that in view of Zeppelin raids and other mani- 
festations of Kultur, the active public should be keenly interested 
in signals of all kinds, upon which there has 
undoubtedly been remissness on the part of the 
Authorities, some of whom still find it as difficult 
as certain politicians to grasp the fact that we are 
at war. There are many dangerous Germans still at large. But 
the most dangerous are the last to run any risk of bringing them- 
selves within the law by wireless apparatus or similar devices, 
of which every prominent German in this country has been in turn 
accused by irresponsible persons, some of whom may not incon- 
ceivably be the unwitting victims of those who make demon- 
strably absurd accusations, easily disproved, which produce a 
reaction in favour of scepticism in general and the falsely accused 
in particular. These may nevertheless be dangerous because 
working in some shape or form for Germany. Is it likely that 
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, the friend and confidant of Cabinet Ministers, would, 
to put it mildly, be such an ass as to jeopardise his whole position 
and attract universal suspicion by flashing a light to guide a 
Zeppelin, which would be quite as likely to destroy his own 
house as anybody else’s? That is not the real German danger. 
Naturalisation has been pronounced by no less a person than 
the Prime Minister as prima facie evidence of loyalty. The 
observation is characteristic of Mr. Asquith, but he would find 
few sensible people outside the ranks of his Trade Union to agree 
with him. The very first thing a German who meant mischief 
would do would be to take out naturalisation papers, thus securing 
the prima facie evidence which satisfies the Asquiths and 
Haldanes. Even the Westminster Gazette has unconsciously 
warned us against expecting too much from naturalisation. These 
good citizens, in the opinion of their friends and champions, 
might, it seems, be expected to maintain a show of decency until 
the actual moment of invasion, which would be too much for 
them. The passage is sufficiently noteworthy to bear repetition : 

“These people (aliens whether naturalised or not) . . . owe 
to their adopted country, if not active aid, at least a scrupulous 
abstinence from giving aid to its enemies. We might make allow- 
ance for them if, in case of invasion, they were carried away by their 
feelings and took side with invaders of their own blood [our italics], 
but we see no reason to make allowances for them if without this 
excuse they play the part of enemies and spies while professing 
friendship for the country of their adoption” (Westminster 
Gazette, November 13, 1914). 


Untess Ministers pull themselves together and take the Alien 
question, 2.e. the German question, seriously, the public is liable 
in self-defence to become preternaturally suspicious 
and to surrender to what is called by superior 
persons “the spy mania.” Throughout the war 
all suspicions of any Germans have been pooh-poohed from tiie 
Treasury Bench, with the inevitable result that all persons of 
Germanic origin are nowadays regarded askance. This sentiment 
is unlikely to diminish, though it may be kept within reasonable 
channels if the Government tardily realise and discharge their 
duty. Sir John Simon, the new Home Secretary—who has a 
very bad record to live down, because not only was he one of the 
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worst members of the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet before the 
war, but he is believed to be largely responsible for the crippling 
of the Fleet on such subjects as iron ore, cotton, &c.—has a last 
chance. But action is wanted more than speech. Speech has 
had its day. It is late, but not too late, to regain public confi- 
dence, but should he follow the disastrous example of his pre- 
decessor, the results will undoubtedly be serious. In the first 
place, he must discard the Asquith delusion that naturalisation 
is a guarantee of good faith. We have no option but to distrust 
the present generation of Germans in our midst because it is 
now obvious—it is indeed the whole case of the Government 
—that Germany began preparing for war many years ago, and 
even Front Benchers dimly apprehend that war is not confined 
to “military operations” but embraces every form of national 
activity, financial, commercial, industrial, social. Among the 
greatest prizes of the enemy would be the capture of Public 
Departments, which, after being used for German purposes in 
peace, might be paralysed, or partially paralysed, in war. 


Sir Joun SrmMon must also give some earnest of equality in his 
administration of the law. There is an unpleasant feeling, which 
J we confess to sharing, that there is one law for the 
uly 3ist 

poor, helpless, and possibly harmless, alien— 
barbed wire; but there is another law for the alien pluto- 
crat, especially if he has a political pull, and he is not infre- 
quently under the protection of one or other Minister. These 
favoured ones are left at large. We hear of really dangerous 
men, because deadly enemies, being practically free to go where 
they please and do what they like on one or other flimsy 
pretext. If the public attribute their immunity to their long 
purses, can we be surprised? There are many German mil- 
lionaires, or quasi-millionaires, in this country. Have any of 
them, and if so which, been interned? Not a few have been 
plotting and planning against us for years, and when the storm 
burst last July—for which some, at any rate, must have been 
fully prepared, however innocent our Government—an avalanche 
of Huns overwhelmed Downing Street, threatening a Cabinet not 
over-burdened with courage with red ruin unless Great Britain 
stood aside while “the peace-loving Kaiser” marched upon 
Paris and destroyed Western civilisation. They were not 
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all fools and cowards; there were traitors consciously working 
for the King of Prussia. The part played by la Haute Finance 
at this crisis of our fate forms an ugly episcde which our 
hyphenated financiers are desperately anxious to conceal, but 
the facts are gradually becoming known, and it should be 
possible ultimately to tell the whole story. It will show that 
the City of London, once a citadel of patriotism, had become 
honeycombed with cosmopolitanism, especially Germanism, 
and that the British had ceased to be masters in their own 
house, many of them being content to be mere jackals of 
the international Jew who had gathered round the carcase 
from Frankfurt and elsewhere. Prominent in the panic-stricken 
mob, which invaded Downing Street and Whitehall under the 
auspices of Germanic gentlemen with German axes to grind, were 
great Accepting Houses, some of which have been established in 
this country for a century and ordinarily make a great show of 
patriotism, ostensibly taking the lead in public and charitable 
work. They and their friends furiously resent any reflection 
upon their allegiance, but they proved at a pinch, when men 
came out in their true colours, that German Jews remain German 
at heart and cannot be relied upon in the hour of need to be 
anything but Jews. 


Tuey and their kind moved heaven and earth to prevent this 
country discharging a plain duty, and incidentally saving herself 
La Haute from the most formidable foe that has every 
Siaain threatened us. Had they carried the day with 

the aid of numerous and powerful friends in the 
Cabinet, France and Russia would have been left to their fate 
and our days would have been numbered. They were within an 
ace of success. They were only beaten on the post. They had 
won on August 1—on August 2 the position was retrieved. It 
was not unnatural that these sojourners in our midst should have 
been tempted to show their hands. They had been flattered and 
fooled by Wilhelm II, “the peace-loving Kaiser,” they were in 
touch with international Jews everywhere, and the international 
Jew was everywhere working for Germany. Plenty of people 
without being international Jews were in the same boat. More- 


over, our “Accepting Houses” had great outstanding bills in 
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Germany and Austria-Hungary which would probably be met 
if we remained neutral, otherwise the international Jew feared that 
he might whistle for his money from “ our friends Messrs. Krupp ” 
and others. These people showed their hands last summer and for 
ever put themselves out of court as advisers of British Governments, 
For some mysterious, intangible reason they had been allowed to 
remain the power behind the throne of Downing Street during 
several decades, and priceless national interests suffered severely 
from a malign, international, anti-national factor, which is all the 
more formidable because it works underground. The Money 
Power enjoys the privilege of power without a jot or tittle of 
responsibility. When any of its nefarious campaigns against 
British interests have been defeated through some superhuman 
stroke of luck at the twelfth hour, it temporarily collapses, 
resumes its patriotic pose as during the present war, subscribes 
enormous sums to conspicuous funds from bottomless pockets, 
and bides its time for another coup. We published a list of 
the principal “ British” Accepting Houses in the last number 
of the National Review, which was a veritable eye-opener to 
many of our readers. This vast business has drifted largely into 
the hands of foreigners, owing, it must be admitted, to British 
supineness and the demoralising cosmopolitanism of the Cobdenite 
era. Needless to say, they are nearly all ‘‘ Free Traders.” We 
simply cannot afford, as a nation, to allow such political power 
to remain in the hands of foreigners and quasi-foreigners, who 
become inimical whenever the interests of the country of their 
origin are at stake. 


Tue City of London owes it to itself and to the community to set 
its house in order. The Government owes it to the City and the 
country to co-operate in establishing a great 
national Accepting Business. The outlook is 
serious. Our Cosmopolitans failed last July, but they are await- 
ing the first favourable moment to join hands with other Cosmo- 
politans in other capitals, especially in Vienna and New York, 
to save Germany from paying the penalty of “the Frightful 
Adventure.” They favour a patched-up peace, of which all the 
fruits of Russian, of French, and of British efforts and sacrifices 
would be thrown away, and after a breathing-space the Father- 
land could resume her policy of war under brighter auspices. 


Acceptance 
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The remedy for the grievous condition of Lombard Street and 
adjoining precincts is partly financial and partly political. Our 
Cosmopolitans must realise that they have become altogether 
too big for their boots. Nations cannot live by Acceptance 
alone. There must be drastic restrictions on Germans in all 
the Exchanges and the banking business, and they must be 
shut out from every industry, while German goods are boycotted. 
Great Britain must “ wake up ” on this as on many other matters 
before she becomes British in fact as well as in name. 


ADMINISTRATIVELY much lee-way has to be made up, and there 
is no more time to be lost. Attention is already being called 
Loskage to the subject in the House of Commons, which 
shows how far things have gone, because Parlia- 
ment is always behind the public on matters of real importance. 
Our attitude towards a crafty, insidious enemy has made us a 
general laughing-stock, but it has a tragic side when lives are 
involved to an ever-increasing extent. Our methods remain 
decidedly casual, and in some respects we seem incorrigible. 
The amount of confidential information daily poured down 
telephones in London by people who ought to know better and 
by people who have no right to the information, can only be 
described as appalling. Newspapers are threatened with dire 
pains and penalties if they mention the notorious fact that the 
—— Battalion fought at —— on the of in the year 
—. But Ministers and their belongings have been prodigal 
in showering titbits of intelligence concerning the dispositions 
of British ships and the impending movements of British troops 
among their leaky friends. The departure of P for the 
Dardanelles would at one time appear to have been the pivot 
of the plot, but, unfortunately, the engrossing movements of the 
all-absorbing P—— could not be disclosed to an expectant and 
admiring world without the movements of P——’s unit, which 
was part of a particular force jealously guarded from the vulgar 
public, being likewise revealed. No confidential information, 
which it would be wrong to publish in the Press, should under any 
circumstances be imparted by telephone or other ordinary channels 
of communication. The telephone is anything but secretive, as one 
tealises every day from the conversations one unwittingly inter- 
rupts, and no precautions can make it so. There has long been 
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an uncomfortable feeling that everything we do or contemplate 
doing becomes speedily known to the enemy, whether through 
the charming, careless, confiding nature which is not the least 
attraction of some British soldiers and most British sailors, we 
cannot say. Discretion does not always go with the nobler 
martial qualities. There has been considerable leakage of infor- 
mation, perhaps unavoidable, or avoidable with greater circum- 
spection. 


THE enemy may have ingenious methods of espionage unknown 
to us. There is, however, some uneasiness, which is increased 
rather than diminished since we have learnt to 
appreciate German methods, at the presence of 
gentlemen of German origin in confidential posi- 
tions in Government offices, and one cannot ignore the fact 
that they are usually to be found in places in which, if they are 
“wrong ’uns”’ from our point of view, they would be of the 
utmost service to the enemy. Germany is no ordinary foe. 
Germans are no ordinary people. There is no reason to expect 
a different standard from the Germans in England to the accepted 
and avowed creed of the Germans in Germany, who are a law unto 
themselves, and in whose eyes the end, i.e. the triumph of 
Germany, justifies any means. The British public have been 
bewildered and disquieted by the attitude of more than one 
Government Office on questions of policy affecting Germany, and 
when they find the personnel of Departments largely infused with 
gentlemen bearing unmistakably German names it is scarcely 
surprising, after what we have endured at the hands of Germany, 
that questions should be asked. Rome was not built in a day 
and we cannot expect to destroy the Imperium in Imperio in a 
week, but after eleven months of war, with things remaining in 
statu quo, it becomes necessary to raise an issue which officialism 
ought to have quietly settled as a matter of routine. Belgium 
allowed herself to be peacefully penetrated by Germans who had 
eaten their way into the heart of the community. They were pro- 
fessedly “ good Belgian patriots,” ardently devoted to the higher 
interests of the country of their adoption until the Fatherland sud- 
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denly appeared in their midst last August. Our permanent officials 


of Teuton stock may be all right, but in the light of Belgium’s 


fate we have no right to give them the benefit of the doubt, and — 
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their concentration in places where if disloyal, even if half- 
hearted, they are a daily danger is decidedly unfortunate. 
Government offices are not the proper place for any Germans or 
sons of Germans during a war with Germany, nor should any 
Intelligence work, either at home or abroad, be allotted to any 
officer whose birth or associations instinctively provoke distrust 
around him or in our Allies. Why should men in the service 
of Germany—who has long been preparing to smash us—whore 
whole interests are bound up with Germany, be at pains to put 
sons in the British Army ? Such action would only have been 
taken with German official approval, because it suited German 
interests. One conspicuous case has aroused serious misgiving. 
Let us hope the scandal has been terminated. All our Services 
require overhauling and all Germans should be dispensed with 
during the war. Afterwards the whole subject must be recon- 
sidered from a national as opposed to a cosmopolitan standpoint. 
Are the extraordinary performances of one of our Government 
offices which has long been a byword for inefficiency due ex- 
clusively to British stupidity? It wantonly spreads confusion 
through the land. It is spending money as it has never been 
spent before, without being able to provide the essentials of 
war. We might win the war and yet be ruined. 


We have received the following letter: 
** June 18, 1915. 

eth gaa “ The Editor of the National Review 

“Sir,—In the British Weekly of 17th inst. it is 
stated that ‘a great wrong has been done to Lord Haldane. He 
has been punished for warning us, through many years, of our 
great weaknesses in organisation, &c., as compared with the 
Germans, and he has paid the penalty.’ 

“Does not this show how completely you have misunder- 
stood Lord Haldane and misrepresented him to the world ? 
For years you have accused him of wilful blindness to the designs 
of Germany, and more recently you have even charged him (on 
what you said were his own admissions) with fraudulent conceal- 
ment of those designs. But now it all appears to have been a 
terrible mistake, and that it was Lord Haldane, and not you, 
that warned the British public of the German Peril. 

“ After this revelation by Sir William Robertson Nicoll, who 
being a bosom friend of Ministers ought to know, I look forward 
to your July number for a complete retractation of and humble 
apology for all that you have said against Lord Haldane, an 
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apology which in its humility ought to rival even the acknowledg- 
ments by Ministers of their treatment of the late Lord Roberts. 
“T am, sir, yours faithfully, 
“Patrick CooPER (Advocate).” 


We fully agree with our correspondent that as Lord Haldane 
and his friends have elected to challenge the community on an 
issue where wisdom would have dictated silence, the subject, 
however unpleasant, cannot be left where it is. The strange 
case of Lord Haldane, made still stranger and more suspect by 
the line of defence tardily set up, is referred to elsewhere. The 
present writer hopes to discuss it fully in a volume, shortly to 
be published, entitled Viscount Haldane, O.M.: A Study in 
Responsible Statesmanship. This it may be hoped will finally 
set at rest the problem of any apologies that may be due or 
overdue. It is no case of idle recrimination because there is a 
serious danger that under cover of the Slobber Press the ex-Lord 
Chancellor may reenter politics. 


We have much pleasure in publishing the following correction 
from Mr. W. J. Courthope, C.B. The National Review 
was acquired by the present Editor and Pro- 
prietor from Mr. Alfred Austin in the summer 
of 1893, some years after Mr. Courthope’s connection with it 
had ceased. 

To the Editor of the National Review 


Tue Lopcr, Wapuurst, June 4, 1915 

I observe in one of the advertisements cited in the 
National Review in connection with “ Germany on the Brain” a 
statement with regard to myself which, I think, ought to be 
corrected. It appears that the Glasgow Evening Times says that 
“ Mr. Leo Maxse has had his revenge, and a very complete revenge 
it is. Ever since he took over the Editorship of the National 
Review from Mr. W. J. Courthope in 1898 Mr. Maxse has per- 
sistently warned the British public of the German menace.” As 
far as I am concerned this statement is entirely incorrect. It 
seems to imply that under my Editorship the National Review 
took a different view of the ‘“‘ German menace ” from that which 
you have consistently put forward since 1898 ; whereas, while I 
was joint-Editor, the German question was not prominently under 
public consideration. The National Review was founded in 1883 
as a protest against the abuse of the Party System, and I have been 
in hearty sympathy with the lines on which you have conducted 
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it in that particular respect since you have been its Editor. My 
views as to the German question are of little importance, but I 
may observe that any one who cares to refer to a metrical parody 
of Herr Arndt’s poem ‘‘ Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland,” pub- 
lished in the Standard of August 26, 1870, may see that I was one 
of the very small minority of Englishmen who were on the side of 
France at that date, and that I predicted with accuracy the course 
of events which would follow the victory of Germany in the Franco- 
German War. From these opinions and sentiments I have never 
departed. 

As regards my Editorship of the National Review I resigned it 
in 1887, on my appointment as Civil Service Commissioner, and 
since then I have had nothing whatever to do with the manage- 
ment of the Review, or with its transfer to your hands. 

Yours faithfully, W. J. CouRTHOPE 


The readers of the National Review will be peculiarly interested 
in the remarkable prescience of its former editor, Mr. Courthope, 
as illustrated by his contribution to the Standard during the 
Franco-Prussian War on which our public men were as lamentably 
astray as Lord Haldane and Co. in our time on the whole Anglo- 
German question. 


Reprinted from the “ Standard” of August 26th, 1870. 


THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND 
[‘‘ Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland ?”] 


To the Editor of the “ Standard.” 

Sir,—The Times has lately favoured us with the translation 
of several German war-songs. Mlle. Fischel who sends the last 
appears to have an imperfect acquaintance with our language. 
I therefore venture to suggest the following version of Herr 
Arndt’s “spirited ” idea.—Your obedient servant, W.J.C. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Good people, take your maps in hand, 
And then enquire in wonder what 

The German’s Fatherland is not ; 
Bismarck and Arndt at least agree 
Europe their Fatherland must be. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

Pray is it the North Schleswig strand, 
Which once was thought—it seems in vain— 
To be the country of the Dane ? 

The German troops make good the plea, 
That this his Fatherland must be. 
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Where is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Where silent William made his stand ? 
Ah! yes! the difference is not much 
Between the sound of Deutsch and Dutch. 
Her sword from Spain set Holland free 
That it the Fatherland’s might be. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

The Switzer’s mountains next are scanned. 
No wonder, countrymen of Tell, 

“Your land and people please him well ; ” 
Which to the riddle is the key 

Why they the Fatherland’s should be. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Unhappy Austria ! * close at hand, 

The marriage portions of thy lord 

Weigh light against the Prussian sword : 
Hapsburg may hold his crown in fee, 
But it the Fatherland’s must be. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

Ideas in Germany expand ! 

Our Sires once lived by Woden’s laws, 
And German gutturals cracked their jaws. 
Thou England, Empress of the Sea, 

Part of the Fatherland must be. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

All that the Prussian may demand, 
Towards which his Bismarck gives a nod, 
For which King William calls on God, 
As Naboth’s vineyard he will see, 

And this his Fatherland must be. 


That is the German’s Fatherland 
Where’er philosophies are planned ; 
Where’er professors hold their cliques ; 
Where students slash each other’s cheeks ; 
Where’er to Geist they bow the knee ; 
That, that his Fatherland will be ! 


Therefore the German’s Fatherland, 
Good people, now you understand. 
Herr Arndt has sung it in his rhymes 
(See the translation in the Times /). 
You all no doubt will think as he, 

A noble Fatherland ’twill be ! 


* “Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube.”—Old Epigram. 


THE GERMANS AND THE SPANISH 
ARMADA 


“Wr would venture to remind your Majesty with all gladness that German 
merchants who have been known in England as ‘ The Men of the Emperor,’ 
have had a true and steady welcome in this country for a period dating back to 
the rule of our Anglo-Saxon Monarchs, and we believe that the aspirations in 
the spheres not only of commerce but of culture and thought, which are now 
happily the common possession of both countries, will bring about a further long 
and unbroken continuance of friendship,” —Congratulatory address of London 
County Council to German Emperor, November 10, 1907, signed H. PERcy 
Harris (Chairman), countersigned G. L. Gomme (Clerk). 


. . . We have thought it agreeable to our honour in the meantime to com- 
mand all such as are here within our realm appertaining to the said Hanse towns 
situate in the Empire . . . to depart out of our Dominions.” —Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Proclamation to the Mayors and Sheriffs of the City of London, 
January 13, 1598. 


Iv my little article on “Queen Elizabeth and her German Garden’’* 
I suggested that the Germans were behind the Spanish Armada. 
This point has caused some controversy here and there, and I 
would now like to make it good. And I may begin by stating a 
few propositions which I shall endeavour to prove : 

(1) The Armada was largely financed by German money. 

(2) There were German ships in the Armada. 

(3) The Spanish plan of invasion was of German origin. 

(4) Part of the Duke of Parma’s invading army was German. 

(5) The Armada was supplied with its munitions of war from 
Germany. 

When I speak here of Germany and German I mean that great 
confederation of Prussian origin called the Hanseatic League, of 
which the chief cities out of a total traditionally estimated at 
about seventy, were Liibeck, Danzig, Bremen, Hamburg, Cracow, 


* See the National Review of May 1915. 
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and later Cologne and possibly Bruges and Antwerp.* I showed 
that this League at one time controlled the commerce and industries 
of England,and bribed a long succession of English Kings, Lord 
Mayors of London and English Customs officials. I also showed 
how a healthy English prejudice grew so strong against them that 
the Kings of England were forced to change their policy and to 
sweep away all Hanseatic privileges. Henry VII was anti- 
German, and the Germans were suspected of financing Perkin 
Warbeck’s Rebellion.| Wat Tyler’s Rebellion was an anti- 
German riot, one of many, and Edward VI made himself the 
darling of London by putting a Customs duty of 20 per cent. on 
German trade. When Edward VI died, the Hanseatic League 
financed the match between Philip, son of the German Emperor, 
Charles V, and Mary. In 1556 the German merchants were 
pressing Charles for repayment of a loan of 1,400,000 crowns ; 
but on the announcement of the match they lent him a further 
large sum. Philip’s first act when he went to England was to 
procure the restoration of German Free Trade privileges. Feeling, 
however,'ran so strong that Mary was compelled to return to some 
extent to the policy of Edward VI, and the Germans never quite 
forgave Philip this diplomatic failure. In spite of the earnest 
endeavours of his father they refused to elect Philip as Emperor 
and chose his brother instead.{ The Imperial Crown remained 
in the family : it never got further away in Philip’s lifetime than to 
a cousin, and the German cities which formed one of the estates 
of the Empire had a double pull on the Emperor whom they 
helped to elect and on Philip his relative whom they financed. 
Not only so, but the King of Poland, who had married into the 
House of Austria, depended for most of his revenues on such 


* It may be denied that Antwerp was a Hanseatic city; but there was at least 
a very powerful Hanseatic interest there which often controlled the policy of Antwerp 
and Flanders. Bruges was, of course, the great German “ counter.” 

+ “Henry VII was embittered against the Germans because he believed that the 
pretender Perkin Warbeck was being supported by Maximilian, King of the Romans.” 
Dr. J. M. Lappenberg, Unkundliche Geschichte des Hanischen Stahihofes zu London, p. 92. 

+ I willingly admit that my good friend, Mr. John Briton, has forgotten more than 
I ever knew of European history: his friendly criticism of my recent article is of the 
greatest service. But by what treacherous slip of memory did he commit what 
Freeman long ago described as the vulgar error that Philip was Emperor? Philip no 
doubt wanted to be Emperor and sometimes behaved as Emperor; but he was not 
German enough for the electors. 
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Hanseatic cities as Danzig and Cracow. The German Empire, 
Poland, and Spain could all be moved, directly or indirectly, to 
further the cause of the Hanseatic League. 

Now we are in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. She was a good 
Tudor, and like all good Tudors rested her crown on a national 


policy. If she wanted money, she did not go to the German 
Steelyard ; but to the Worshipful Company of Merchant Adven- 


turers, and their and Her Majesty’s trusty servant in Antwerp, 
Sir Thomas Gresham. This company, which I suppose we should 
now call a Trust, consisted of a large number of “ wealthy 
and well-experimented merchants of London, York, Norwich, 
Exeter, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, etc., imked in company for 
the exercise of merchandise and seafare trading in cloth, kersie, 
and all other, as well English as foreign commodities vendible 
abroad .. . according to the ordinances, laws, and customs 


devised and agreed upon by common consent of all the merchants 
free of the said Fellowship.”* The company was in fact a national 


organisation of our cloth export trade formed to fight the Germans. 
Under the fostering care of the Tudors, it had gradually grown in 
strength until it was not only strong enough to fight the Germans 
in London, but carried the warfare into Flanders, Denmark, 
Russia, and even into parts of the German Empire. To this 
English Guild, Queen Elizabeth went for money and for policy, 
and her policy in consequence was to protect English industry 
and put a heavy customs duty on the Germans. The Hanse 
cities were naturally furious and not only fought the Merchant 
Adventurers ; but by craft and intrigue fought Queen Elizabeth. 

Their first attempt was to get Queen Elizabeth into their debt. 
Sir Thomas Gresham was the Royal Agent in Antwerp and had on 
occasion to raise money for the Queen: the rates were usually 
high, running sometimes to 12 or even 14 per cent., to say nothing 
of the “jewel ” which the borrowing Sovereign had to buy at the 
price put upon it by the lender. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find Sir Thomas Gresham enthusiastic about a proposal of 
Count Mansfeld of Saxony to lend the Queen 700,000 dollars at 
10 per cent. The Count entertained Gresham with great profusion 
at his palace, and everything went swimmingly until the Count 
stipulated that the Queen should give him “the bond of the 

* John Wheeler's Treatise of Commerce, 1601 
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merchants of the Steelyard as additional security.” Gresham saw 
the trap, and discreetly withdrew from the negotiations.* 

This was in 1560 and it might be wearisome to follow this 
conflict through all the mazes of Elizabeth’s reign. But let me 
give some of the chief landmarks. In 1563 the Duchess of Parma 
forbade the importation of English cloths into Flanders. The 
pretext was fear of infection from the plague ; but the real reason 
was as a reply to Queen Elizabeth’s measures of Protection. The 
English merchants thereupon left the Scheld and went to Embden, 
in East Frisia, a German but not a Hanseatic town. Upon this 
King Philip forbade not only merchants of the Low Countries 
but Imperial merchants from trading with the English at Embden. 
The edict failed, and King Philip was reduced to accepting a 
compromise which gave the Germans and Netherlanders very 
little. In 1568, on the pretext of the Biscayan ship incident, 
Alva in the Low Countries and King Philip throughout 
Spain caused the persons and goods of English merchants to be 
arrested. “The overthrow and destruction,” says Wheeler, “ of 
the Merchant Adventurers hath been the principal mark and 
purpose of all the above-mentioned complaints, edicts, proscrip- 
tions and arrests, and is now at this day of all the violent machina- 
tions and workings of the King of Spain and his Ministers and 
favourers (to which party the Hanses adjoin themselves with 
might and main).” 

In 1582 the Hanse cities brought their grievances against 
England before the Imperial Diet of Augsburg. According to the 
Venetian Ambassador in Germany, they represented that forty 
millions of gold a year was involved in the trade with England 
and that this was imperilled by the Tudor policy of raising the 
duty from 5 to 20 per cent. “ By favour,” says Wheeler, “‘ and 
assistance of the Spanish Ministers and of the princes and prelates 
of the Roman religion (the most part whereof were at the devotion 
of the House of Austrich)” they obtained a decree for the ex- 
pulsion of English trade from the German Empire. Queen 
Elizabeth was thereupon threatened by the Emperor with a 
suspension of English commerce. She sent a haughty letter in 
reply saying that if the Hanse merchants had grievances in 
England, the English Courts were the only place in which they 
* Dean Burgon’s Life of Gresham, vol. ii, p. 339, 
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could be redressed. In the meantime the Hanse towns and the 
Duke of Parma combined to make trade impossible at Embden, 
where the ‘“ Drossart,” Ocko Freeze, by name, was “very much 
inclined to the Spanish part.” But Queen Elizabeth was not at 
the end of her resources. She appealed to the Protestant interest 
in some of the Hanse towns and at the same time offered Hamburg 
the great advantage of being the depot in Germany of the English 
cloth trade. Hamburg was sorely tempted; but found it hard 
to get over its grudge against England or accept a secondary 
instead of a principal place. The Hamburgers, as Clough re- 
ported to his Company, in words which show he understood the 
Prussian character, were “a kind of people rude and nothing 
inclined to our nature, envious and beggarly both of goods and 
wits, incivil in manners and without all mercy where they are 
masters.” When Sir Richard Saltonstall, Governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, and Dr. Giles Fletcher went to Hamburg 
to negotiate, the City Fathers “‘held themselves very nice and coy.” 
Dr. Westendorf of Groeningen had been sent thither by Verdugo 
Governor of West Friesland for the King of Spain. He told the 
Hamburgers “of the great preparation in hand and the invasion 
intended by the King of Spain against England, of the which 
the Hamburgers (it should seem) conceived no small hope.” So 
they excused themselves, sometimes by “ the unwillingness of their 
Commons, otherwhiles by want of authority from the rest of the 
Hanses without whose privity and liking they might not conclude 
any such thing,’ The upshot was that the Company went to the 
decayed old town of Stade which they transformed into a flourish- 
ing city and Hamburg thereby became even more furious against 
the English than before. 

Hamburg was playing a double game: it was conspiring with 
Philip to attack England, while at the same time it at least dallied 
with the idea of betraying the Hanse in order to enjoy the flesh- 
pots of the English cloth trade. In 1586—a year before the 
Conference between Hamburg and the Englishmen, Hieronomo 
Lipomano, Venetian Ambassador in Spain reports to the Doge 
and Senate : 

“The City of Hamburg which governs itself as a Republic, 
and is hostile to the Queen of England on commercial and other 
grounds, has sent a letter to the King of Spain offering him the 
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port of Hamburg, which is capable of sheltering a large fleet, 
‘The King is also in treaty for the use of another port near Ham- 
burg. Both will be of service for Flanders and for putting some 
check on the Queen of England.” 

The hostility of Hamburg was doubtful and wavering because 
Cecil kept dangling before it both bribes and alliances; but the 
fury of the Baltic cities was restrained by no such considerations, 
Queen Elizabeth had joined in alliance with Denmark which had 
revolted against the Hanse domination, and with Russia, which 
had expelled the Hanse merchants from Novgorod. Therefore 
Liibeck, Danzig, and the other Prussian and Polish cities were 
struck by England in their dearest interests. England had opened 
out a flourishing trade through Archangel, and by the friendship 
with Denmark was even cutting into the Hanse trade in the 
Baltic itsel{—the Holy of Holies of the Hanse system. 

The corner-stone of the anti-German combination was England. 
If England were destroyed Denmark would collapse and Russia 
would have no alternative to dealing with the Hanse. Therefore 
all possible pressure must be brought on Spain not only to strike 
the blow, but to make the blow effective. Now the King of 
Poland was in the hands of the Hanseatic League, and was their 
instrument in many negotiations. On August 24, 1586, the 
Venetian Ambassador at Madrid reports : 

“The King of Poland recommends the King of Spain if he 
makes an attack on England to do it seriously, first seizing Ireland 
and the Isle of Wight, as both of them will afford ports for the 
fleet. He adds that it would be better to take no steps at all than 
to take them insufficient to secure a victory. And such great 
preparations would have the additional advantage of destroying 
all hope that the Queen of England might indulge in her power 
to defend herself.” 

Probably it is to this advice that the Marquis of Santa Cruz 
refers in the letter he wrote to Philip on November 4, 1587: “If 
it be really decided to go to England itself I would only observe 
that this Armada, even when united with the troops of the Duke 
of Parma .. . does not seem to me sufficient to attempt this 
enterprise in the very heart of winter. . . . Nor in my opinion 
would it be such an easy matter to take the Isle of Wight, or 
any other harbour, for the shelter of our fleet, as is represented to 
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Your Majesty by those who stake nothing on the risk, and have not 
been taught the difference between victory and defeat.” * 

But the Hanseatic cities did not confine themselves to ex- 
hortation : they contributed supplies, men and ships. 

A note on public business in Burghley’s hand dated December 
1585, says: “To send to the King of Denmark to declare to him 
how cunningly the merchants of Danzig, Liibeck, and other ports 
on the east side of the Sound have this summertime made great 
provision of grain and other victual and of all things belonging 
to shipping and carried the same to Spain by passing the north 
of Scotland and west of Ireland. To require him to consider how 
hereby the King of Spain hath been furnished for his Navy which 
he hasteneth to lend all his forces to annoy us, &c.” f 

Matheo Zane, Venetian Ambassador in Germany, reports on 
June 17, 1586: “A fleet of twenty-five vessels, laden with pitch, 
sails and shrouds for a large armament sailed from the German 
ports. To avoid the Breton and English cruisers the route was 
laid outside England. The fleet sails for Portugal where these 
supplies are eagerly desired by the Marquis of Santa Cruz, whose 
absolute want of such necessaries makes it doubtful if he would 
be able to man his fleet this year and to attack Drake.” ¢ 

There is a conflict of evidence as to whether these particular 
ships all reached their destination. The Venetian Ambassador in 
France reported on June 23: “Nine hulks laden with cables and 
sails for Spain were seized on their way from Hamburg by English 
ships ” ; but this seems to be denied by the Venetian Ambassador 
in Spain. However that may be, there are abundant reports in 
the English, Spanish, and Venetian archives of Hamburg and 
Danzig hulks laden with marine supplies either getting through 
or being captured. It is a matter of no moment historically that 
Drake’s greatest capture of sixty Hanseatic ships was made (in 
the Tagus) the year after the Armada, for the supplies they 
contained were intended for the second Armada which Philip 
designed to launch against England. In 1588, the year of the 


* Calendar of State Papers (Venetian, vol. 8, p. 322). 

t Navy Records, Spanish War, 1585-1587, pp. 53, 54. 

t He adds the report—which is just worth mentioning here—that Poland and 
Sweden were trying to detach Denmark from the English Alliance. Spain was at that 
time also trying to persuade Denmark to stop supplying England with marine stores. 
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Armada, we also hear from Venice of ‘“‘ twenty Hamburg ships 
for Lisbon,” and when we remember that the Baltic at that time 
controlled nearly all the necessaries of marine warfare, we can 
judge the importance of those supplies to Philip. But more on 
this point later. 

In 1586 the Venetian Ambassador in Madrid secured a copy 
of an estimate of supplies and ships for the Armada prepared by 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz—who but for his timely death was to 
have taken command. The reader who derives his knowledge of 
the Armada from James Anthony Froude will rub his eyes when I 
say that this estimate includes thirty German ships and 12,000 
Germans. Did these ships actually form a part of the Armada ? 

There is no means of finding out that I know; but it is note- 
worthy that in the squadron of twenty-three “ hulks ” commanded 
by Juan Gomes de Medina two have obviously Hanseatic names, 
the Barca de Amburg (600 tons) and the Barca de Anzic (450 tons). 
Two others, the El Gran Grifon (650 tons) and the Falcon Blanco 
Mayor (500 tons), which were lost, are called German.* I am 
aware that Van Meteran, who should have known, calls these 
in his summary of forces ‘‘ Flemish hulks”’; but in the course 
of his narrative he says: “Sir Francis Drake was giving of 
chase unto five great hulkes which had separated themselves 
from the Spanish fleete; but finding them to be Easterlings 
(Hanseatics) he dismissed them.” TF 

The contradiction is rather apparent than real for the Hanse 
merchants or Kasterlings were sometimes called Flemish, Flanders 
being the centre of their commercial system, and Bruges and 
Antwerp practically if not actually Hanseatic cities. 

We may take it then as proved that there was a squadron 
of Hanseatic shipsin the Armada itself, just as there were Venetian, 
Italian, Sicilian, and Levantine ships. For the Spanish Armada 
was not merely Spanish: it was the total naval power which 


* Navy Records, vol. ii, AppendtxG. The squadron was of the following strength: 
23 ships ; 10,271 tons; 384 guns ; 3121 soldiers ; 608 marines, 

~ An act of policy on Drake's part for Burghley was still trying to detach the 
German cities from the Catholic interest. On June 12, 1587, for example, the Venetian 
Ambassador in Spain reports that Drake had found two Hamburg ships sailing for 
Lisbon, but he merely took their powder and some provisions and let them go on their 
way, “declaring that they were friends and charging them to tell the Marquis that he 
was waiting for them.” 
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King Philip’s dominions and King Philip’s friends, including the 
Hansa, the Pope, and Venice could put on the sea for the purpose. 
And we must also remember that the Armada was only part of 
the general scheme for the conquest of England. The fleet was 
chiefly intended to cover the crossing of the invading army which 
the Duke of Parma had prepared in Flanders. The Duke’s plan 
waselaborate. ‘‘ He deepened,” says Van Meteran, ‘‘ the channel 
of Yper, commonly called Yperlee, employing some thousands of 
workmen in order to transport ships from Antwerp and Ghendt 
to Bruges, where he had assembled about a hundred ships called 
hoyes, being well stored with victuals, which hoyes he was 
determined to have brought into the sea by way of Sluys, or else 
to have conveyed them by the said Yperlee . . . into any part 
of Flanders whatsoever.” In the river of Waten he caused 
seventy ships with flat bottoms to be built to carry thirty horses 
each; 200 were built at Nieuport and forty-eight ships of war 
were concentrated at Dunkirk. “And,” Van Meteran adds, 
“(the Duke) caused a sufficient number of mariners to be levied at 
Hamburg, Bremen, Embden, and at other places.’ The Duke of 
Parma’s army was partly Italian, partly Walloon, partly Scotch, 
partly Burgundian, partly Dutch, partly Spanish, partly High 
German, and partly English (no doubt Catholics and Irish). The 
Germans were not a large proportion; the army was obviously 
to a large extent mercenary—and the really important thing is 
who provided the money, the organisation and the leadership. 
Flanders, as every German authority says, was the com- 
mercial centre of the Hanseatic League; Bruges was probably 
their most valuable counter.* They were as we have seen eager 
for the downfall of England. Bruges, their centre for the cloth 
trade, was being strangled by the English Merchant Adventurers ; 
Antwerp, one of their chief depots, was desperately hit ; Cologne 
and the overland route up the Rhine and across to Venice, Buda- 
pesth, and Cracow, was grievously injured ; the “upstart towns ” 
* “Tn Flanders met the main interests of the Baltic with those of the entire Northern 
Trade. The Flanders interests combined therefore all German merchants participating 
in North-western European sea-trade—be they visitors of the German yards (kontors) 
in Russia, the schonen markets, or the German settlements in Norway and England. So 
it came about that the affairs of the German guild at Bruges became the centre of the 
interest of all German towns from Livland and Gotland to the Rhine.”—Die Wirt- 
schaftlichen Grundlagen der deutschen Hanse, Dr. G. Arnold Kiesselbach (Berlin, 1907). 
VOL, LXV 45 
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of the Netherlands were developing a rival sea trade under the 
protection of England; Denmark was in revolt in alliance with 
England, and there was a 20 per cent. duty on Hanseatic Trade 
in the English seaports. Not only so; but the spice trade was 
financed by Flemish and German money; the Portuguese and 
Spanish navigators who sailed to the East Indies relied on the 
credit of Antwerp and Cologne, and carried on their trade upon a 
system of usury which left them little profit. Yet the spice trade 
was endangered by Drake. In these circumstances, with every 
trade interest of the Hanse hit hard by English competition, it 
is not extravagant to suppose that the Hanse found a large part 
of these ships and men with their munitions and supplies. In this 
case there was no need to send fleets from Hamburg across Drake- 
infested seas; the Rhine and the Canal system of Flanders 
served them with safer and more obscure lines of communication. 
Some day I hope to advance definite proof: in the meantime I 
only hazard this generalisation: that the Duke of Parma’s in- 
vading army and navy rested mainly upon Hanseatic support. 

It is noteworthy that Count Mansfeld was the Duke of 
Parma’s second-in-command, and left Flanders in disgust when 
the expedition failed. 

As to financial support I am not without authority, Hieronomo 
Lippomano, Venetian Ambassador in Madrid, wrote to the Doge 
and Senate on September 29, 1586: ‘‘ The King is negotiating 
another loan in Germany for two millions of gold at the rate of 
200,000 crowns a month in Flanders. There is no difficulty in the 
way except the demand for 8 or 10 per cent., as the Fuggers * 
have recently lent at 7.” 

And again on October 18, 1586: ‘‘ The King has raised another 
loan from the Fuggers of 500,000 ducats to be paid in Frankfort, 
half now, and half in March; and a similar loan from Genoese 
bankers, payable half on December 10 in Milan, and half on the 
same date in Flanders.” 

The Germans did not neglect more subtle means of gaining 
their end in England. The Merchant Adventurers were, as I 
have said, a national guild or company, organised on lines suffi- 
ciently powerful to fight the Hanse with its own weapons. It was, 


* The Fuggers were the Rothschilds of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. With 
the increase of wealth rates of interest had sunk since 1560. 
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as we have seen, successful ; but its success aroused jealousy even 
in England. For although the company represented all the 
chief towns of the kingdom, there were certain more obscure 
seaports outside its organisation. These ‘‘ out-ports ” were easily 
persuaded by the Hanse merchants that the Adventurers were a 
monopoly. Wheeler quite bluntly says that the Customs officials 
of the “out-ports” took German bribes: “Surely this is well 
preached for stock-fish * and Rhenish wine,” and as I showed 
in my last article the Germans had a regular scale of bribery 
in England, from the Lord Mayor down to the clerks of the 
Customs. The monopoly argument was plausible and in the end 
succeeded, though fortunately not before the decay of Spain and 
the Thirty Years War had put it out of German power to do us 
mischief. It may be outside my subject ; but I would say here 
that if the Merchants, Bankers, and Manufacturers of England 
desire to fight the Germans in trade they must not only have a 
tariff, as the Elizabethans had, but they must organise themselves 
upon the old guild lines, as German trade and commerce are 
organised to this day. Individualism and the boasted principle 
of competition have done us as much harm as Free Trade. 

It is remarkable that Wheeler also accuses King Philip of 
designing to shut out the Merchant Adventurers from Germany 
in order to create unemployment in England and so foment 
labour troubles. 

And just as Marschal von Bieberstein engineered the Peace 
Conferences at The Hague to lull England with dreams of peace, 
so Parma and Philip arranged a peace conference at Borborch 
on the eve of the Armada. The pro-Spanish Party in England 
favoured it, says Van Meteran, on the ground that it was good 
for trade and would save money on armaments (for there was a 
little-England party in the time of Elizabeth). ‘‘The Duke of 
Parma by these wiles enchanted and dazzled the eyes of many 
English and Dutchmen that were desirous of peace, whereupon 
it came to pass that England and the United Provinces prepared 
indeed some defence to withstand that dreadful expedition and 
huge armada, but nothing in comparison of the great danger 
which was to be feared.” And it is worth noting that, according 


* Dried fish was one of the chief Hanseatic commodities ; to the Lord Mayor they 
gave sturgeon, 
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to the Venetian Ambassador in Spain, one of the chief reasons 
which tempted the Spanish Government to attack England was 
that “the English race is little accustomed to arms,” and had 
“neglected their fortifications.” 

But I am travelling away from my subject. The Armada 
was launched and defeated by our gallant sailors and even more 
formidable climate. The Flemish invasion came to nothing to the 
disgust of Count Mansfeld, and the Hanse became outwardly 
more civil. But only outwardly. On August 19, 1589, the 
Venetian Ambassador in Spain reports: ‘‘ At the Escurial there 
is an agent from Hamburg who has instructions from Danzig to 
inform the King that many ships from those parts have been 
seized by the Queen of England and to complain of her action. 
This agent is about to return home by way of Italy; he is the 
bearer of a dispatch whose contents I cannot discover owing to 
the secrecy in which the whole matter is kept.” At this time 
Philip was preparing his second Armada, and the Hanse towns 
were busy supplying him with a new outfit. In 1588 William 
Harborne, our first and greatest Ambassador at Constantinople, 
returned overland to England, and at Elbing, Danzig, Wismar, 
Liibeck, and Hamburg received flattering attentions and was 
congratulated ‘‘on Her Majesty’s victory over the Spaniard” ; 
“Yet,” he says, “the Danzigs after my departure thence caused 
the merchants to pay custom for the goods they brought with 
them in my company, which none other town, neither infidels nor 
Christians, on the way ever demanded. And notwithstanding the 
premises, I was most certainly informed of sundry of our nation 
there resident that most of the Hanse towns upon the sea coast 
especially Danzig, Liibeck, and Hamburg, have laden, and were 
shipping for Spain, great provisions of corn, cables, ropes, powder, 
saltpetre, harquebusses, armour, iron, lead, copper and all other 
munitions serving for the war. Whereupon I gather their feigned 
courtesy proceeded rather from fear than of any good affection 
unto Her Majesty’s service, Elbing and Stoad only excepted, 
which of duty for their commodities (i.e. English cloth) I esteemed 
well affected.” And just to clinch the matter I make one more 
quotation from the Venetian archives :* 

“In Germany, at Hamburg, Liibeck and other ports, for 

* Calendar of State Papers (Venetian) vol. ix. para. 1160. 
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example, they (the English) are detested because the German 
merchants still claim their ancient privileges of their Exchange 
House in London of which they were deprived of the Queen a 
few years ago, merely with a view to foster English, and restrict 
foreign commerce.” 

The position of] the Germans was now in fact desperate. 
Drake, in 1589, had completed their discomfiture by seizing sixty 
German ships, laden with warlike supplies, as they lay in the 
Tagus. One last tremendous coup was tried. In 1597 a great 
Embassy rather Flemish than Spanish—for it consisted of the 
Earl of Barlamont, Dr. George Westendorpe and John Van 
Nickerchen—was sent to Liibeck, as chief of the Hanse towns, and 
to Denmark to implore them to stop all trade with England and 
offering instead free trade with Calais, Graveburgh, Dunkirk, 
Sluys and Antwerp and the ports of Spain and Portugal. If 
the Hanse would only confine themselves strictly to these towns, 
the Ambassadors promised them that England would be brought 
to her knees and the Hanse privileges restored. The Decree of 
the Imperial Diet ‘at Augsburg forbidding all English trade 
within the German Empire was at the same time to be enforced, 
and all English merchants ejected from Germany. And Ambas- 
sadors from Denmark and Poland were to be sent to England 
to frighten Queen Elizabeth into submission. It was a magni- 
ficent project, and a touch of sanctity was not wanting for a new 
peace of Christendom and a new Crusade against the Turk were 
to be preached (the Queen of England being suspected of 
inciting the Turk against the Empire). 

On this complicated mission what Mr. Algernon Cecil calls 
“the gorgeous figure of Paul Dialyn ” crosses our horizon.* He 
was the King of Poland’s Ambassador and his main purpose was 
to seek the restoration of the privileges of the Hanse towns and 
compensation for the loss of Hanse ships. Cecil gives Essex a 
lively account of the audience. 

“ There arrived here three days since in the city an Ambassador 
out of Poland, a gentleman of excellent fashion, wit, discourse, 
language and person. . . . He was brought in attired in a long 
robe of black velvet, well jewelled and buttoned, and came to kiss 
her Majesty’s hand, where she stood under the State; from 

* A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury (London; 1915), p. 108, 
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whence he straight retired ten yards off and then began his 
oration aloud in Latin with such a countenance as in my life I 
never beheld.” 

The oration was in fact an angry and threatening tirade about 
the injuries suffered by the Hanseatic cities, touching on the 
blood relationship between the King of Poland and the “ illustrious 
House of Austria,’ and “concluding that if Her Majesty would 
not reform it, he would.” 

And Cecil goes on: “To this I swear by the Living God, that 
Her Majesty made one of the best answers extempore in Latin 
that ever I heard, being much moved to be so challanged in 
public, especially so much against her expectation.”” The Queen’s 
style of reply may be gathered sufficiently from a single sentence : 
‘were it not for the place you hold, to have an imputation so 
publicly thrown upon our justice, which as yet never failed, we 
would answer this audacity of yours in another style.” 

The formal reply to this remarkable embassy is given by 
Wheeler, and is one of the most important State documents of 
the period. It scores a point by reminding Poland that the 
Hanse privileges were given to cities not under Poland but under 
Prussia, and that if these cities were not confined to one kingdom 
they had no status; but it rests chiefly on the law of nations to 
stop supplies to the enemy; ‘‘ Whereas therefore it is plain that 
this King of Spain, being an enemy to this realm, is furnished, 
armed and strengthened to continue this unjust war with ships 
victual and other warlike provisions out of certain cities under 
Polone and other maritime cities of Germany,” &c. We might call 
it one of the great landmarks of our naval history and as wise 
and patriotic as the Declarations of Paris and London are 
foolish and treacherous. But there is one point on which it might 
cause the unwary reader to stumble. It speaks of the King of 
Spain forcing Hanse ships to serve in the Armada and argues that 
the grievance is a grievance against Spain and not against England. 
Now it is true that on occasion the Spaniards were equal to using 
violence against Germans, and they may have commandeered 
some of the German ships. But it was obviously useful as a 
diplomatic fiction that the Germans only served Spain under 
compulsion, for otherwise England would have been almost forced 
to declare war against the Empire, which she was averse from _ 
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doing, since it might have consolidated all German interests 
against her, As it was, she had several of the Protestant 
princes on her side. 

And now I come to the last card in the Hanseatic pack. Ac- 
cording to Wheeler the Augsburg Decree of 1582 against the 
Merchant Adventurers was enforced in 1597 at the instance of the 
King of Spain “thereby to affect the restitution of the Hanse 
privileges.’ Elizabeth’s answer was much to the point : 

Elizabeth by the grace of God Queen of England, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., to our right trusty and well- 
beloved the Mayor and Sheriffs of our City of London, greeting, 
whereas there hath been directed a commandment .. . from the 
Roman Emperor to all electors, Prelates, Karls and all other 
officers and subjects of the Empire reciting sundry complaints 
made to him by the Allied towns of the Dutch Hanse in Germany 
... the English Merchants, namely the MM. Adventurers are 
forbidden to use any traffic of merchandise within the Empire . . . 
we have thought it agreeable to our honour in the meantime to 
command all such as are here within our realm, appertaining to 
the said Hanse towns, situate in the Empire . . . to depart out 
of our Dominions . . . charging them by the four and twentieth 
day of this month ... they do depart out of this realm... 
witness our self at Westminster, the thirteenth of January in the 
fortieth year of our reign. 

We are now at the end of our story, for when the Germans 
were driven out of England, the League gradually fell to pieces— 
crumbling and sliding darkly down into the horrors and confusions 
of the Thirty Years War. I hope I have carried my readers with 
me so far. I set out to show that the Germans had a hand in the 
Armada and if I have been wearisome in over-citation and detail 
it is because the story is difficult and obscure. But I think the 
main points will hardly be questioned: the vast power of the 
German League at the beginning of our story; its control of 
English industry, commerce and policy (as shown in my previous 
article) the blow it suffered from the rise of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers and the Protective policy of the Tudors; the vain 
attempt to deflect that policy through the English marriage ; 
the mortal blow struck at the Hanse by the English blockade of 
Flanders (the mouth of the Rhine and the depot for the great 
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road through Cologne to the East); and by the defection of 
Denmark and the English understanding with Russia; and the 
Hanseatic conspiracy to assist Spain to destroy England. I 
know that Froude says nothing about all this; but Froude knew 
as little of realities in Elizabethan England as Motley knew of 
realities in the Netherlands of William the Silent: Both these 
historians were absorbed in the religious causes of the conflict ; 
commercial causes which were as important they passed over in 
silence. But it will be found that religion which is the fine flower 
of the spirit has yet its roots in the heavy soil of interest. Men 
make war on some pretext of religion or honour; but the real 
cause is deeper and rests on nothing less than the conflicting 
interests and necessities of men and nations. Spain was bound 
to the Hanseatic League, because Spain, both in politics and 
commerce, was mainly financed by Antwerp, Cologne, Frankfort 
and the German interest in Flanders ; the League was bound to 
Spain because Flanders, the commercial centre of the Hansa, 
was a Spanish possession, and because it hoped Philip would help 
the League to restore Free Trade in England. If I am wrong, 
then the foreign policies of England and Spain in the sixteenth 
century are tangled webs which cannot be unravelled: if I am 
right, all things fall naturally into their places. 

Tan D. Coivin 


GERMAN TERRITORY FOR THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


ARE we to acquire German territory on the Continent of Europe 
after the war ? 

At first sight it may seem ridiculous to ask such a question 
as the above when the war is still in full swing. We are a long 
way from the discussion of peace terms ; and, moreover, the 
idea of Great Britain acquiring territory on the Continent has 
always been scouted as entirely out of the question. “ It would 
be an embarrassment, and we do not want it ”—that is the answer 
which comes readily to every tongue ; and the next answer is : 
“ Finish the war first and then talk about it if you like.” Never- 
theless I think that we may well talk about it now, or at all events 
think about it, not because the question is an immediate one, 
but because it is likely to arise in the future, and it would be 
well for all of us to familiarise ourselves with the idea and to think 
it out clearly in advance so that we may be ready to deal with 
it, if and when the occasion arises. 

In the first few weeks of the war speculation as to the future 
of the Continental nations ran largely on the future of Germany. 
Many of us indulged in happy dreams of the disruption of the 
German Empire—the kicking out of the Hohenzollerns, the 
separation of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, &c., from Prussia ; 
or actually the possibility of a German Republic. Austria, of 
course, was also marked out for a spontaneous process of dis- 
memberment. Well, as things have gone up to the present the 
separation or splitting up of the German States may be put aside 
as more and more unlikely to occur. On the other hand, it does 
seem possible that something bigger than the present German 
Empire may be evolved. Iam writing on the natural assumption 
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of the complete defeat of Germany and Austria, and their loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and so forth, but even so the bulk of 
the German Empire will remain, and the bulk of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. These two great confederations, battered 
and wrecked though they may be, will still exist, and as com- 
panions in misfortune the tendency will be for them to draw 
closer together. We may therefore see two big Empires working 
hand in hand, or even the two merged into one. Speculation on 
the precise form that this union or alliance may take would be 
quite useless. But for the purposes of argument let us assume 
that the two countries, or groups of countries, will be more or 
less united, and let us call them for simplicity’s sake “ Austria- 
Germany.” 

After the war, and after the peace, Austria~-Germany will find 
itself shattered, impoverished, and stripped of the best part of 
its manhood, and will have to work out its plans for convalescence 
and recovery. Now, if Austria-Germany were to be content 
merely to aim at an economic recovery, 7.e. to become again a 
rich and prosperous country, there would not be any insuperable 
difficulty. There is every element to help in the recovery, viz. 
agricultural and pastoral wealth, abundant water, coal and iron, 
and a hard-working and capable people. But we may safely 
assume that Austria-Germany will aim at a double recovery, 
economic and political, She will want to become again, first a 
European Power, and then a World Power. In order to effect 
this she must first re-establish her economic position and pile 
up wealth to such an extent that she will be able to build a fleet, 
equip an army, and ravage the world again. It goes without 
saying that an economic recovery of the most complete description 
is the necessary preliminary from the Austro-German point of 
view to the attainment of power again. 

Now we need not have the slightest objection to Austria- 
Germany becoming rich and prosperous again if only it ends at 
that, and if her riches and prosperity are to be parallel, say with 
the riches and prosperity of Switzerland. Nobody will grudge 
them a recovery of that kind, and, indeed, it would be good for 
the commerce of the world. The commercial extinction of their 
population would reduce the consuming power of the world very 
seriously and would react against innumerable branches of the 
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world’s commerce, including our own. Furthermore, if Austria- 
Germany is not reasonably prosperous she will not be able to pay 
the indemnities which we hope to levy on her. But it would be 
a very different thing if the economic recovery of Austria-Germany 
were to be used in order to make themselves a danger to the 
peace of Europe, and to prepare for a repetition of the present 
war at such date, or dates, as may suit the ambitions of the future 
rulers of the country. 

Granting that Austria-Germany will be prosperous again— 
and this is certain to be the case eventually, if only because of 
the fact that she is rich in the best way, viz. in the inexhaustible 
riches of the soil—granting this, how are we to guard against 
such prosperity in the future being turned against us in a war 
of revenge ? For such a war will be the natural desire of every 
German. The Austrians are accustomed to lying down under 
defeat, but Germany is not, and the German people will naturally 
smart under their humiliation and work their hardest in the 
direction of revenge. The first step towards this, as I have said 
above, is the piling up of riches, and I am perfectly certain that 
after the present war we shall find ourselves involved in a com- 
mercial and financial war of the bitterest description with the 
Germans, Their Government will help their traders, and we 
shall find every possible variety of trickery, pressure, and fraud 
brought to bear against us to undermine our commerce in every 
part of the world, and to re-establish German commerce in a 
powerful position. An unscrupulous people will fight us in 
unscrupulous ways, and the competition will be the bitterest and 
the craftiest ever known ; and behind all this will lurk the danger 
of sudden war in the future, twenty, thirty, or forty years hence. 

How are we to deal with this? Treaties are of no avail, 
because nobody except our illustrious pacifists can believe any 
longer that Austria-Germany will ever observe treaties, or keep 
the faith of her plighted word. Before the war few of us believed 
that Germany especially would ever keep any treaty which it 
suited her better to break ; but now nobody in his senses will 
believe it. It will be necessary therefore to tie down Austria- 
Germany in such a way that she cannot break through her 
“treaties ’ ; and I can see only one way in which this is possible. 
Austria-Germany will have to be shut out from the sea by a strip 
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of coast-line held by the Allies ; and this would involve the holding 
of part of that line by ourselves. 

On the south we may take it that Italy will stand possessed 
of the whole of the Austrian coast bordering on the Adriatic, 
Further east a strong Balkan confederation will shut off Austria 
from the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. On the north, 
Russia probably counts already upon a strip of German coast 
on the Baltic, including KGénigsberg. She would probably have 
no objection to extending this strip of coast right up to the Baltic 
end of the Kiel Canal. On the west, Belgium and Holland in 
confederation with the Allies will shut off Germany from the 
North Sea. There remains the strip of German coast stretching 
from the Dutch frontier up to the Kiel Canal. Let us consider 
whether it may not be forced upon us to occupy a strip of coast 
land beginning as aforesaid from the Dutch frontier, taking in 
Bremen and Hamburg, running up to the North Sea mouth of 
the Kiel Canal, and then continuing on both sides of the Canal 
until it meets the Russian strip on the Baltic side. The strip of 
land north of the Kiel Canal would run conterminously with a 
Danish frontier to be arranged for that purpose. And Heligoland 
would of course become ours again. 

I am perfectly well aware that a proposal of this nature will 
be scouted as mad by many worthy people, but I ask for a 
moment’s serious reflection on the matter to see whether it is 
really as wild as it sounds. There are two points of view to be 
considered, viz. the effects of such a seizure of territory on Austria- 
Germany ; and the effects on us. Also, and to a minor extent, 
the effects on our Allies, but the other two questions are the chief 
ones for our consideration. 

First of all as regards the effects on Austria-Germany. Austria 
would naturally not be very greatly affected, as her present coast- 
line is relatively small. Consequently the shutting in of Austria 
would not be very heavily felt in that country, and the shipping 
of her exports from an Italian Trieste instead of an Austrian 
Trieste would not rouse her to a fury of resentment. As a matter 
of fact, she has probably known for some little time that this 
is the prospect ahead of her. As regards Germany the matter 
is very different. Germany has naturally taken great pride in 
her Baltic ports, and still more so in her great North Sea ports, 
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Hamburg and Bremen. Even so, Germany has hungered for 
more, and has had her eyes on the Dutch ports, on Antwerp, and 
on Calais. To lose any prospects of the latter and in addition 
to lose her own existing ports would be the heaviest blow and 
the bitterest loss to her. Consequently the most violent resent- 
ment would be aroused, and the German heart would turn to 
gall and wormwood. But what does this come to? In any 
case the German is going to be bitter and venomous after the 
war ; and an embittered and hostile race provided with a long 
coast-line and fine harbours would be infinitely more dangerous 
than an embittered and hostile race without that coast-line, 
and without those harbours. Germany has had over forty 
years of great political power and has shown herself signally 
unworthy to possess it. The loss of it will be her punishment 
for her unworthiness, and she will have to learn in the future 
to do without political power, and to concentrate on peaceful 
economic success. If she is rigidly kept within these bounds 
there is no reason why she should not ultimately outgrow the 
bitterness, say fifty or sixty years hence, and reconcile herself 
to her fate. Hungary has not been unhappy as an entirely 
inland Power ; and there is a still more remarkable instance in 
the case of Switzerland. Switzerland is, of course, largely Ger- 
manic, and the Swiss people have attained a remarkable degree 
of prosperity—not merely as an hotel-keeping race, but also 
industrially and economically. Switzerland is rich in factories 
and industries, and Switzerland is content. If Austria-Germany 
is bordered round by foreign coast-lines there is no reason why 
she should not ultimately become a sort of Switzerland on a 
larger scale, gigantic, prosperous, and contented. Indeed, out 
of the German race shorn of its military and naval ambitions 
there might be evolved something far finer and better than has 
yet been produced by it. Germany might not like it at first, 
but it would not have been done with a view to pleasing her, 
and she would only have herself to blame. 

From the military and naval points of view of the Allies the 
arrangement would be ideal. There would be no Austro-German 
fleet at all; there would be no Austro-German submarines, 
because there would be no base from which they could operate. 
Nothing on earth can stop the operations of aeroplanes and air- 
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ships, but their bases would be further away under such an arrange. 
ment as I have outlined. There would remain the army, if and 
when it is reconstituted on a large enough scale to become formid- 
able again. The weakest spot of the ring shutting in Austria- 
Germany would doubtless be the Belgian and Dutch frontiers, 
but it would be exceedingly difficult for Austria-Germany to raid 
those frontiers, as any attack on them could be outflanked by 
movements from the British lines further north, by the French 
from the south, and by the Russians from the north of Prussia. 

Dealing very briefly with the position of our Allies, it may 
safely be said that Russia with her gigantic army would find 
little trouble in holding the long line of Baltic coast. Italy would 
have still less trouble with the Adriatic coast, where there is already 
so large an Italian and semi-Italian population. France would hold 
the line of the Rhine without difficulty. Belgium would no 
doubt find the task a heavier one, but no precaution that Belgium 
can take in the future will be too great—or at least so we may 
imagine—in order to avert a repetition of the 1914 raid. And 
there is little reason to doubt that Holland will be anxious to 
save Amsterdam and Rotterdam from the fate which has befallen 
Antwerp. And after all, what would the defence of the Belgian 
and Dutch frontiers entail? It would appear that the day of 
heavy and costly fortifications is over, and that the frontier 
defences of the future will be nothing more than a long line of 
trenches many-fold deep, which can be held by a relatively small 
number of men with a reasonable number of big guns scattered 
about in hidden positions. 

And now I come to the side of the question which most concerns 
us, viz. how we should be affected if we held a section of German 
coast and the Kiel Canal, assuming, as above, that our section 
would begin where Holland ends and run as far as the Baltic 
side of the Kiel Canal. Iam, of course, well aware that for more 
than a century the whole trend of British policy has been to avoid 
Continental complications. I know that in the Middle Ages our 
possessions in France were a curse rather than a blessing ; but 
there is no real parallel with them, as they were for the most 
part isolated provinces, such as Burgundy and so forth. A much 
later comparison is that with Hanover, which is not a happy 
comparison either, as undoubtedly the early Georges involved 
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England in Continental troubles in support of the Hanoverian 
territory. But that again was quite a different affair. It was 
a chance connection and not a strategic one, and the Hanoverian 
tail wagged the British dog for personal reasons which would 
not exist in this case, as, however much German coast-line we 
might take over, we should certainly not take over a German 
Princeling or Grand Duke with it, but would remain content with 
King George! But even putting aside historical precedents, the 
whole idea of holding Continental territory and governing part 
of a Continental race is repugnant to our minds. There must 
therefore be very good reasons shown before we can enter into 
possession of Continental soil. 

The first reason, as shown earlier in this article, is the necessity 
of preventing Austria-Germany from becoming a World Power 
again. The possession of great ports like Hamburg and Bremen 
is of enormous assistance to any country, and if such ports were 
in non-German hands the wings of the German Eagle would 
obviously be very close-clipped. It would not prevent a great 
agricultural and industrial prosperity in Austria-Germany, but 
it would prevent the great accumulation of riches which takes 
place at the various ports in the handling of the import and 
export traffic. Another very obvious consideration is the naval 
one. We have hitherto looked upon our Navy as our first and 
greatest line of defence, but it would be childish not to recognise 
that the development of the submarine has introduced an entirely 
new factor into the situation. The relatively few German sub- 
marines at work in this war have done considerable mischief, 
and it is perfectly certain that in a later war Germany would be 
provided not with a handful of these boats but with a horde of 
them. Counter-agents might or might not be invented to help 
us against such. We cannot be sure whether any really efficient 
counter-agent can be found, and if none such is found a vast 
number of German submarines would seriously impair the value 
of our Navy in guarding our shores. If we held part of the 
German coast-line (and our Allies the rest) we should not only 
be free from the submarine danger but we should also be able 
to spread our Fleet more widely over foreign waters in defence 
of our world-wide commerce. Yet another consideration is that 
the possession of ports such as Hamburg and Bremen would help 
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us greatly to extract an indemnity from Germany, and would give 
us a most valuable property in recompense for the vast sacrifices 
which we have made in the war. Strategically, of course, the 
thing would be admirable, as it would mean that our eastern 
border would be not merely the North Sea, but a strip of land 
beyond it, and then the North Sea behind that, thus making our 
Islands more inviolable than before. 

Another advantage might at the first blush be regarded as a 
disadvantage. It is obvious that if we are to hold a strip of 
German coast-line we shall have to maintain a large standing 
Army. There will have to be garrisons to keep the towns 
in order until disaffection dies down, and there will have 
to be guards along the frontier trenches. The number 
required need not be alarming, but it would be consider- 
able, and would call for a large and well-trained Army. But 
to my mind this would be an absolute blessing for Great Britain. 
Nothing short of absolute necessity will ever induce us to 
maintain a large Army. The lesson of the Boer War was soon for- 
gotten, that war being actually followed by a reduction in certain 
parts of the Army. The present war has shown the absolute 
necessity of a large standing Army, but who will say that this 
lesson may not also be forgotten, and that in a few years time 
we may not have a Government run by pacifists, or men of the 
Ramsay Macdonald type, who will cut down the Army again ? 
The necessity of garrisoning and holding a strip of German soil 
would oblige us to keep up our numbers, and would make it far 
more difficult for even the most pacifist Government to effect a 
reduction. And I am firmly convinced that a large Army is not 
only necessary and good for the manhood of the nation, but also 
that it is an immense assistance to the labour market, and a 
blessing all round to the country. Again, look at the matter 
politically. The tendency of Great Britain is towards slackness 
caused by the position, hitherto considered so safe, of our Islands. 
The one thing in the last fifty years or so which has arrested this 
slackness and prevented it from corrupting the whole nation has 
been the possession of territories abroad, and the necessity of 
holding these by military force, and of governing them with tact 
and skill. The possession of India has bred the officers and men 
of our Indian Army, and that is a thing to be proud of. The 
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government of India has produced the men of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the government of Egypt has produced similar 
men. In truth we are not good at governing ourselves at 
home. The wrong men are thrown up to the top for long 
periods, and there is a want of firmness and a tendency towards 
chaos. But if we cannot govern ourselves as well as we 
ought to do, we are highly skilled in governing other races and 
peoples, as in India and Egypt ; and the task of governing lands 
where the people are sometimes hostile and sometimes not too 
friendly brings out the best qualities of the British race. If 
we had a “handful” to manage, so to speak, on the German 
coast-line it would call for and bring forth the best qualities and 
the best men amongst us, and would be a constant tonic to keep 
us up to the mark as a nation. 

Arising from this there is the question to be considered as to 
how the Germans on the coast-line would lend themselves to their 
altered circumstances. We need not doubt that they would lend 
themselves obediently, or perhaps even humbly, to Russian 
authority on the Russian coast-line; for the German always 
bows to superior force. But on our coast-line government would 
doubtless be on the usual lines of good feeling and consideration— 
no suppression of the German language and no crushing of the 
people. I will not cite our experience in Heligoland as having 
been a perfectly satisfactory case, because that is probably too 
small for comparison. But I doubt not that the German 
problem would ultimately lend itself to a reasonable solution. 
The ultra-patriotic residents in Hamburg and Bremen and else- 
where would probably leave their homes and thus remove one 
difficulty. They and the other Germans whom they would join 
in the interior would doubtless try to boycott the ports, but that 
could only enjoy a temporary success. The main problem would 
be with the Germans who would remain on the coast-line. In 
the first place they would no doubt sulk and do everything they 
could to embarrass our administration. In the second place, 
and this is more important, there would inevitably be much 
plotting and spying and attempts to secrete arms, and to prepare 
for our overthrow, and so forth. But here again I use an argu- 
ment similar to what I have used earlier in this article. The 


Germans will plot against us in any case, and their plots against 
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us with the coast-line in our possession would be infinitely legs 
formidable than their plots against us with the coast-line in their 
own possession. 

I am prepared to be laughed at for the ideas embodied in this 
article, but I maintain resolutely that treaties are useless to guard 
against future aggression on the part of Austria-Germany, and 
that nothing will be actually efficacious except the holding of 
the coast-lines and the reduction of Austria-Germany to the 
status of an inland Power. And I further maintain that if we 
have to take our part in this by occupying a certain part of the 
coast-line it will be beneficial to the nation. That we should step 
into possession of most valuable property and exceptionally fine 
ports is the least of it. The greatest part of it is that it would 
be the making of the British people by giving them a task which 
for many years would absorb a large part of their energies and 
would call for the highest gifts of statesmanship and governance, 
as well as keeping alive a proper military organisation in addition 
to our priceless Navy. 


D. L. B. CastLe 


4 

“VISION” IN THE KITCHEN 

“ WHERE there is no vision, the people perish,” is a fine and true a 
saying that one hears often enough from the lips of preachers and it 
politicians. Candidly, I have never yet been able to understand 4 
why politics and religion should have the monopoly of such a 4 


soul-saving truth. Is not vision just as badly needed to-day in 
every other department of national and social life ? 

For example, is not the deplorable slackness on the part of 
a small minority of workers in our munitions of war factories 
directly attributable to lack of vision? They have failed to 
imagine or to picture the vital part that they themselves may 
play in bringing this terrible war to a speedy and successful end, 
and so they have not put into their work the heart and energy 
and time that the urgency of the country’s need calls for. 

But is it fair to lay the blame for all this solely on the shoulders ei 
of the individual slacker ? Have we, as a nation, in times of id 
peace, done anything to develop in our workers this faculty of q 
vision in regard to their daily work ? We have not, I am afraid. 
In spite of all our talk of the dignity of labour, we have never 
seriously tried to make clear to ourselves, or to others, on what 
grounds we consider labour dignified. We have let our lads and om 
girls fresh from school drift into any occupation that has opened 
up to them the prospect of a bare livelihood, as though we took 
it for granted that one’s daily occupation was necessarily a more 
or less distasteful means of earning a living. Hence it is no 
great wonder that, in such a time of national crisis, relatively 
few workers should realise how intimately the welfare of the 
whole nation depends upon the energy and zeal and skill which 4 
they can be induced to throw into their daily work. 

Nor does the evil rest here, for the same thing unfortunately 
to-day is happening in the ordinary British kitchen. There never 
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was a time when the average wife and mother stood more in need 
of vision in her cooking and catering than she does to-day. During 
these last few months there has been a revolution in the kitchen 
in thousands of poor and middle-class homes. In many cases 
the family income has appreciably shrunk, while in every case 
the price of food-stuffs has increased from 20 to 30 per cent. 

This has meant that everywhere the old customary meals of 
the family have had to be altered. Harassed wives, with a lean 
purse and in face of rapidly rising prices, could not carry on their 
kitchen on the former lines. They have had to effect many 
economies, and, in the great majority of cases, they have econo- 
mised with a truly lamentable lack of vision. The women have 
been left to their own devices, to make the best use they can of 
the ill-assorted medley of traditional cookery and food hints that 
are passed from one to another by word of mouth. 

Had there been already existing in England last August an 
eflicient Government Food Department, everything certainly 
would have been different. This public Food Department would 
have come to the rescue, and have issued simple, clear, and 
authoritative information about the nourishing properties of 
different food-stuffs and the comparative cheapness or dearness 
of all the commonly used kinds of foods. It would have been 
equally explicit, too, in its teaching as to the purposes that foods 
serve in the human economy. It would have insisted that the 
chief end of feeding is to bring to the highest state of perfec- 
tion and under control the whole of the powers and capacities— 
physical, mental, and moral—of the man, woman, and child. 
In other words, we should at least have had “ vision” in the 
British kitchen. We should have swept away at one stroke much 
of the traditional and foolish cookery lore that makes directly 
for waste to-day, even—or, I might say, especially—in the kitchens 
of the poor. Our vegetables would have been not only better 
cooked, but their valuable organic iron and other “ salts ” would 
no longer have been thrown (with the water in which they were 
over-boiled) down the sink. Many simple nourishing pulse and 
cheese dishes also would have come into their own. 

Unfortunately, there was no such Government Department 
in existence when the war burst upon us, and every other Depart- 
ment ofthe Government had more than enough work to dc 
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without taking upon itself a task of which it knew nothing— 
namely, to teach the people the saving truth about food-values. 
And so, in the place of enlightenment and true thrift, there have 
been in far too many homes only narrowness of outlook and a 
continuance of some of the most common forms of waste. Not 
that most of our people have been wilfully extravagant—they have 
not. Where they have sinned, they have sinned in ignorance, 
and through sheer lack of vision. 

Although we are at war, and the success of our arms depends 
so much upon the physical and mental fitness of our workers at 
home, it has been nobody’s business to come forward and teach 
the harassed wives and mothers how to feed their men-folk 
sensibly and well and with comparative economy. No one has 
persistently tried to fire the imagination of the women, to show 
them how vitally our present national safety and future prosperity 
and well-being are dependent upen the zeal and thought and 
skill that they themselves unselfishly throw into their daily work 
in the kitchen. Every little while there have been spasmodic 
attempts on the part of individuals and of private organisations 
and of the Press to bring this vision home to the women, but 
such attempts have always lacked that official stamp which is 
the true democratic expression of the collective will. Aud yet, 
from the start, the need for sensible and sustained attention 
to the food problem in the kitchen has been unmistakably 
clear. 

Before the war broke out, there were far too many families 
in our big towns and cities being insufficiently fed. And to-day, 
when the prices of food-stuffs have gone up with a bound, and 
the wages of unskilled and casual labourers at the best have only 
been stationary, there must be still more serious under-feeding. 
Also in thousands of middle-class provincial homes, where the 
income has shrunk to less than half of what it was before the 
war, or has suddenly stopped altogether, the food problem must 
become every week increasingly more pressing. 

The only thing that could appreciably hghten the burden in 
both these cases would be for the families so “ badly hit ” to 
make a much freer use of cheap and nourishing food-stuffs like 
the pulses (peas, beans, and lentils). But these economical foods, 
if they are to be made into appetising dishes, and not sloppy 
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nauseous messes, need special care in cooking. It would have 
been so easy for a Government Department to have stepped in 
at the psychological moment, and have given the women just 
the instructions and hints they need in the proper cooking of 
nourishing and comparatively inexpensive food-stufis. 

It was not easy for private individuals, or even for semi-public 
organisations, to step in and proffer this help; and to-day I doubt 
very much whether there has been any very greatly increased 
demand for these particular cheap food-stufis on the part of the 
people who are most badly hit by the war. So far as my know- 
ledge goes, the women in the very poor households to-day are 
trying to carry on the feeding of their families very much on the 
old lines that were in vogue before the war. They are trying to 
feed their husbands and children and themselves on occasional 
scrappy snacks of flesh or fish, supplemented with as much bread 
(at 83d. or 9d. a quartern loaf) as their housekeeping money can 
buy from day to day. And catering under such conditions is 
unquestionably a big problem that may well break the poor 
women’s hearts, and send them and the rest of the family to 
bed many a night hungry, or badly fed with an unbalanced 
meal. 

Again, in far too many a professional man’s home, the old 
fetish of the one meat meal a day, at the expense probably of 
insufficient nourishment at every other meal, still persists. It 
is clung to, very foolishly in many cases, for the sake of appear- 
ance ; it is regarded in some way as a sign and symbol of the 
prosperity that was normal to the family until the great war 
broke out suddenly upon the world last August. 

In both cases, sad results from this under-feeding must eventu- 
ally accrue. Even where the adult members of the family may 
pull through without apparently suffering any great harm, the 
children will inevitably suffer. This lean and unsatisfactory 
fare will emphatically not build up the healthy body and the 
alert mind in the growing child, and it is especially in regard to 
the future of the child that there is a national need just now for 
the faculty of vision in the kitchen. 

The terrible struggle which is being waged to-day in Flanders 
and elsewhere is largely racial. Shall the German people dominate 
us, or shall we and our Allies live free in our respective countries © 
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to work out our own racial destiny ? This is essentially the 
question at stake, and obviously this can only be partly settled 
on the battlefield. The same issue will inevitably come to the 
front with equal prominence in commerce and the arts, so soon 
as peace is once more established ; and it will rest not with us, 
but with our children and our children’s children to say definitely 
whether this thing shall or shall not be. For this reason alone, 
vision in the kitchen is imperative. When will our new Coalition 
Government understand how vital and urgent this matter really 
is? And when will it take in hand on a big, comprehensive 
scale the sensible education of the people in food-values and 
cookery ? 

It is not enough that every little while some highly placed 
member of this Government should come forward and give pious 
expression to the platitude that the prosperity of our nation is 
based on the solid foundation of thousands of well-managed 
homes. What about the thousands of homes that, partly through 
lack of means and partly through lack of vision, are not well 
managed ? Surely these make just as directly for national 
weakness as the well-managed homes make directly for strength ? 
Why cannot we have this sensible teaching and help in food- 
matters just now when it is most badly needed ? What is the 
sense of waiting till our people have perished, when it is so obvious 
that in this all-important matter of feeding they are at present 
so hopelessly without vision ? 


Eustace MILEs 
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UNBEATEN TRACKS IN) BRITAIN 


“ UNBEATEN tracks in Britain? There aren’t any!” So says 
the blasé Britisher who boards a boat-express for the Continent 
to find relaxation—and peradventure health—at Ostend, in 
“gay” Paris, in a Swiss pension or (like Mark Twain) in some 
soapless hotel of Italy. Granted that the “ metropolitan 
octopus” with remorseless tentacles (of tube and ’bus) is devouring 
rural seclusion by acres at a time. Granted that every great 
centre of population has the same sad tale to tell. Nevertheless, 
even in these crowded British Isles are regions beyond the 
ken of the smoke-fiend, untouched by the rude ‘hand of man— 
where no wheeled thing may enter, where Solitude (like Mnoch) 
walks with God. Of such the Continental week-ender bethinks 
him not; but your seasoned traveller from the ends of the earth 
who has tracked grizzlies in the Rocky Mountains and watched 
camels lurching past the Sphinx; who has seen sunrise on 
Himalayan snows, and “magnificent distances’? from the 
summit of the Great Wall, views them with wise content and 
loves them still. 

In these delectable Islands we have our national playgrounds. 
No one grudges Snowdonia and the Lake District their swarms 
of holiday makers. So great, in faith, is the diversity of these 
dear mountain retreats that, even in the height of ‘‘ the season,” 
one need not look in vain for solitude at Cwm Idwal or the rough 
Hause of Honister. *T'would be churlish to complain of the 
yearly flooding of our two Isles of Man with human streams— 
though even there one can roam near (but not too near!) the 
beetling cliffs of Spanish Head, or the dazzling precipices of 
Scratchell’s Bay, without treading on the tails of anybody’s 
coat. Still, there are scenes less notorious (if you will forgive 
the word), less over-run, but no less precious to the discerning 
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eye. Advertisements decide the course of so many holidays ; 
with so many folk the hard-won vacation has become a matter 
of piers and “proms” and pierrots! Let us forsake the con- 
ventional round, the resort whose “attractions” are measured 
in yards of type. “The world is too much with us:” let us go 
where Nature still is all in all. 

If the finest coast scenery in the British Isles is that about 
Achil Island; and in Britain, that of Skye; then in south Britain 
it is that of North Cornwall and Devon. From any point of 
view, the coast from Pentire Point by way of Trevose to Pentire 
Head; from Bude by Hartland to Clovelly; and, again, from 
Heddon’s Mouth to Lynton, will take a deal of beating. These, 
of course, are the favoured sections: that from St. Agnes to 
Holywell is often given the go-by. But it is not without a claim 
to distinction. Dunes at sea-level are common enough, if not 
usually associated with striking scenes; but here we have them 
crowning the tops of cliffs 200 feet in height. Inland the waste 
of sand-hills spreads into a desolate heath; and the result is a 
wilderness more easy to get into than to get out of. 

Hither, says Legend, in the fifth century—before the arrival 
of St. Augustine in Kent—a band of holy men came from St. 
Patrick in Ireland. On the moor inland, stone circles stood for 
heathendom ; but the newcomers built, near the sea, a church 
in the name of their leader, St. Piran—to this day the patron 
saint of Cornish miners. A few miles up the coast, in the course 
of time, a city arose which strangers, flocking thereto, corrupted 
even to the level of Sodom and Gomorrah. So the divine ven- 
geance, in the guise of a sandstorm, fell upon that city, blotting it 
out of existence, silting into uselessness the estuary on which 
it stood—the only haven on this storm-cursed coast—and turning 
the country-side for miles into a wilderness. Now you know how 
the sand-hills come to be on top of the cliffs ! 

But in one direction divine justice seems to have miscarried. 
The flying sand overwhelmed the church on the hill. And under 
that deadly pall the Priory lay for centuries till, in 1835, by 
the shifting of the dunes, it was once more brought to light. 
Nothing remains of the building but portions of the foundation 
walls (now surrounded by an unromantic iron railing) and a 
fragment of an arch. 
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To many strangers seeking it, St. Piran’s remains “lost”; 
not a few end by losing themselves. From the golden beach of 
the “ porth ” to the hillock which commands a view of the ruins 
is a mile or more, and there seems no likelihood of a permanent 
pathway being driven through the maze of restless dunes and drifts, 
Uncharitable folk have suggested that the good people of the 
place prefer the approach to their precious church to remain 
a natural Chinese puzzle, because the salving of lost visitors from 
this drab wilderness is not infrequently a source of profit. 

One summer I camped with a friend for several weeks on the 
fringe of this wilderness,just where the path from the ‘‘ porth” 
comes painfully to the top of the cliff. It afforded us no small 
amusement to observe the time taken by various visitors to 
solve the problem of the church. Those blest with the bump 
of locality, or who enlisted artificial aids—such as sticks planted 
in the ground to serve as landmarks—took an hour, more or less, 
Others, less provident, took the greater part of the day; and 
our services were more than once importuned by anxious visitors 
to aid in the search for relatives lost or strayed. On one of 
these occasions night had fallen, and a certain missing pair had 
not returned. Armed with lights and whistles, a party of five 
set out from our tabernacle, in raw and misty weather. By 
keeping within a couple of hundred yards of each other, and 
mounting every now and then to the tops of the hills, we swept 
the maze pretty thoroughly as far as the church, but to no purpose. 
Further inland, a number of disused pit-shafts vary the landscape, 
but, being optimists, we preferred to turn seawards. At length 
the lost ones hove in sight, crouched near the edge of the cliffs 
on a projecting tongue of land, nearly two miles from the starting- 
point. The young lady, it seems, had become unnerved on 
finding herself, in the darkness, so near the perilous brink, and 
had declined to move another step, in any direction. Needless 
to say, they had not found the church. 

The presence of these sandhills does not deprive the cliffs 
of grandeur. Beyond the rent and twisted Ligger Point, the 
sea-wall culminates in Penhale. A splendid promontory this, 
where primeval strata, tilted to the vertical, thrust themselves 
seawards in a jagged, knife-like ridge. Arrived at the torn 
extremity, after a scramble recalling that along Crib Goch (save 
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that, instead of still Glaslyn, you have a dashing sea below), 
there confront you the rugged Carters—stacks given over to 
myriads of seabirds, wheeling round. And thereby hangs a 
tale. ‘Two youths from a Cornish school, one summer half-holiday, 
swam the narrow channel for a wager, at low tide. But when 
their scramble on the rocks was over, things had changed. The 
tide ran through like a mill-race, and the young desperadoes were 
hard put to get back. At length they landed—one, at least, on 
the verge of collapse—when lo! their clothes—oh, where were 
they? ‘‘Ask of the waves” which had swept them out to sea! 
The nearest house—a parsonage—lay some miles inland across 
the dunes. So to the parsonage they went, where their arrival 
in puris naturalibus created no small stir. The vicar, a kindly 
man, did his best for them, and packed them off post-haste, in 
clerical garb of antiquated cut. Thus attired, and obviously 
sadder and wiser, the young scapegraces entered the academical 
precincts. ’T'was an event long to be remembered—and hilariously 
spoken of to this day. 


To every sympathetic listener the Moor speaks with two 
voices. About its rolling ridges and stripped, stark tors, swept 
by all the winds that blow, you hear the note of majesty, with 
echoes of Atlantic surges breaking on distant coasts. But where 
the solemn hills bend condescendingly to the fairest of pasture- 
lands, mountain-streams rush merrily from high ground to low, 
through wooded valleys breathing peace. Let us listen to these 
two voices, as we work westwards. 

Through Dartmoor’s eastern fringe, between two ancient 
earth-forts which command a defile gloriously clothed in purple, 
green and gold, runs the crystal Teign. Bestriding it, behold a 
narrow lichened bridge, where the foldings of the hills most 
nicely fit, and five hundred feet below their towering tops. Near 
by, but so unobtrusive as to seem part of the landscape, an 
old-world mill, where concession to “the flesh-pots”” may be 
made in the shape of strawberries and the most perfect clotted 
cream. Such isthe gorge of Fingle. *+ might have been in vision 
of it that the ancient Britons called this land Dyvneint.* Here, 
no doubt, behind the ramparts on these steep-pitched hills the 

* Deep Valley (compare the Cymric “ nant”). 
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Damnonian offered vain resistance to the advance of the Roman 
Eagle, and youthful Titus (as Merivale conjectures) saved his 
sire, the great Vespasian, from a hard-flung British dart. 

From the time-stained buttresses of Fingle Bridge to the 
springs which gush out below Siddaford Tor, almost within the 
shadow of the Grey Wethers, or to the vast bog which gives 
birth to half the streams of Devon, the Teign brims over with 
life and interest. Of British rivers the Dart is reputed the most 
beautiful—a pre-eminence it owes to Holne Chase and the fine 
estuary from Sharpham seawards, which royal pens have praised ; 
but it cannot, for sheer winsomeness, surpass the Middle Teign. 
Half-way to Chagford, where the glen opens out, we pass a massive 
logan-stone which, in a bygone age, some white-robed Druid 


“... rock’d with guileful hand, to wondering crowds 


And ignorant, and sway’d the fear-struck throng.” 


In these degenerate days, alas! it declines to move. Wherein 
it is more obdurate than its namesake near the Land’s End, which 
does condescend to shift its sixty tons in response to suitably 
directed pressure. Higher up, above Gidleigh, the Teign comes 
down in earnest from its moorland bed, between great boulders 
and piers of “ clapper ” bridges, with a “ cry ” that echoes far and 
wide. Higher up, again, beyond the sacred menhirs of Devon’s 
Stonehenge, and the rock-basin on Kes Tor which your legend- 
scorning geologist persists in calling “a pot-hole””—the “cry” 
becomes a murmur. At length, on the edge of the mysterious 
Cranmere, there issues from deep furrows of black peat a tinkling 
as of a hidden bell which soon is heard no more. 

Others besides Blackmore, in Christowell, have made play 
with the mysteries of Cranmere. Save alter a spell of heavy 
rain, however, “the Pool” is passable enough—with ordinary 
care. Mystery apart, this boggy heart of Devon, ringed with her 
highest tors, has an impressiveness all its own. Thereto a mighty 
silence contributes—a silence broken only by the beating of your 
heart, the sough of the wind, the whisper of some new-born stream 
Just beside you, the Teign begins; on your left is Dart Head, 
opening south; half a mile away, the infant Taw issues to hurry 
north—the Ockment, too, to swell her sister Torridge; behind 
you babbles Walla Brook; before, the Tavy calls. Tis a feeble 
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summons, but (as this alone of all the streams runs west) obey it. 
Tavy leaves the Moor by a wild, deep “ cleave,” whence the tors 
rise imposingly—more so, indeed, than those who have never 
seen it could believe. In winter blizzards the snow piles up 
at the foot of Fur and Stannon Tors as nowhere else in Britain ; 
and, below Great Tor, on the opposite side, lies the most dangerous 
of those “stables,” as the moormen call them—graves, in plain 
language—for moorland ponies. At this point it were well to 
fetch a compass and, turning north, make into the valley of the 
Lyd. Another such gorge as that of Fingle bere passes gradually 
from sylvan pleasantness, by the White Lady cascade, to sombre 
grandeur, in the dread chasm spanned by Lydford Bridge. 

Once upon a time, some writers have maintained, all Dartmoor 
was one great volcano. At least we may say that volcanic 
action prepared the way for the great extrusion of granite of 
which it now consists. And there, on its western edge, stands 
the sole remaining fragment of those volcanic works. It may 
even be the neck or stump of some ancient cone; but, what- 
ever the precise method cf its formation, the church on its black, 
rugged crest clearly proclaims the final subjugation of the infernal 
powers. The Tor is in full view of Plymouth Sound; and to this 
circumstance, indirectly at least, Legend attributes the presence 
of this storm-swept “tower of God.” For (so the story goes) 
a weather-bound merchant vowed that, if Providence vouch- 
safed him safe return, he would build a sanctuary on the first bit 
oi land he saw. Andsodid he. The walls of the edifice are of a 
thickness appropriate to its exposed position and, as you stand 
in the narrow porch and hear the sea-wind whistling past, the text 
upon the lintel seems appropriate too—‘ Surely the Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not.” 


Buxton, I believe, is a spa of no small repute; but the 
virtues of its water are for a favoured few, fat of purse. Fortu- 
nately, the greater glories of this Peak District cannot be encased 
and charged for. They are free,on one condition, that you climb. 
He who cannot, or will not, must remain the poorer. Suppose 
we take the Scout by a flank attack, that is, from the western side. 
A considerable stream, which has cut its way down from the 
summit, indicates the route. Leaving, at Hayfield, the haunts 
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of men, we follow this mountain torrent through a winding, 
narrowing, ascending gorge. Of a sudden, having led us over 
a chaos of great boulders to the feet of a naked precipice, it 
disappears. Yet there, in the eroded face of that cliff, its tracks 
are plain. Could we but climb to the towering brink, clear 
cut against the sky-line, we might read the secret it withholds. 
There is not a living soul to be frightened by our venture, or to 
gather up the fragments of us, if we fall ! 

The limestone is now behind us, and below; we are on the 
millstone grit. And a grand rock it is for climbing, with its 
horizontal planes, rough surface and general solidity. The cliff, 
of course, is not for the inexperienced climber, nor for one unblest 
with steady nerves; but it is an exhilarating bit of rockwork 
for an “old hand.” And the winning of the summit solves the 
mystery of the stream. The High Peak is an all-but-level tableland, 
say four miles by five, with a slight knoll on the west, marking 
the Scout itself. Far on that bleak expanse of blackest peat 
and purplest heather, two thousand feet above the sea, the river 
rises—in wet weather. Reinforced by a hundred runnels it attains, 
by the time it reaches the edges of the plateau, a width of thirty 
feet and, with its clear hundred feet drop, makes a substantial 
cascade. In time of drought, however, this ‘‘ Kinder Downfall ” 
does not exist. 

By the time the traveller reaches the further side, the sun 
will be preparing to depart in ruddy state, while the lights of 
Edale begin to twinkle in the valley far below. And thither, 
down steep grassy slopes, he will descend at break-neck pace, 
with the demands of the inner man to spur him on. 

“To-morrow to fresh woods’ —the short cut over the shoulder 
of the Shivering Mountain,* with its great face of shifting screes ; 
the splendid pass of the Winyats; and a plunge into one of 
those weird caverns fashioned by water in the womb of limestone 
hills. Suppose, of these last, we take the Speedwell—for the 
discovery of which the hand of man is responsible. A long 
flight of steps leads down, down as into a well sunk on an inclined 
plane. Cimmerian gloom enwraps us; there is the glint of water 
in front, a concomitant coolness in the air. A lantern, dimly 
burning, reveals a flat-bottomed craft into which a very human 

* Mam Tor. 
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Charon invites us to step. We glide along a narrow tunnel 
containing two feet of water, through darkness rendered “ more 
visible” by wax-lights placed, as we pass, in niches in the rocky 
walls. The roar of many waters falls upon the ear, and gathers 
volume. At length, after a voyage of half a mile—a line as long 
of lights twinkling behind us—we step out upon a rocky platform, 
the rush of waters evidently close by. The guide directs us to stand 
still; he mounts a stony slope, and fires a Bengal light. A vast 
cavern, more vertical than horizontal, holds us—its recesses 
lost on every side in impenetrable gloom. Downwards through 
it a river dashes at headlong pace and flings itself from the plat- 
form on which we stand into a veritable bottomless pit. Into 
this abyss were dumped thousands of tons of débris from the 
mine—of which the tunnel just traversed was the beginning— 
without any appreciable efiect. As for the height of the cavern, 
some idea was afforded by sending up a rocket charged for four 
hundred and fifty feet. It ran its course, bursting overhead in 
a shower of sparks; but the gross darkness of the roof remained 
unpierced. 


Most folk approach “lone St. Mary’s silent lake” by way 
of Galashiels. A coach runs up the Yarrow valley to its head, and 
that, of course, is a consideration. For the pedestrian there 
is a better way. Instead of mounting behind a jarvey to the 
lake, let him descend upon it from the north. When he has 
tracked lovely Manor Water to its source on the heather-wrapped 
heights of Hundleshope, he will have a pleasant surprise. No 
sooner is the descent of those gorgeous hills begun, than of a 
sudden the still blue sheet appears, a thousand feet below, set 
amidst green hills of gentle shape and hue. A sight, indeed, for 
world-weary eyes ! 

How many lakes, I wonder, are just as deep as the hills are 
high about them ? St. Mary’s is, you will be told. But that 
would make it twice as deep as any Scottish lake, and thrice as 
deep as Wastwater! However, we will avoid contention, 
and, descending, make for the head of the lake. Let us go gently 
by the Loch o’ the Lowes and the heroic memorial of the Ettrick 
Shepherd to the humble but famous scene of his labours—Tibbie 
Shiels. To have a cup of tea at Tibbie’s is not enough. The 
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correct thing is to spend the night—and this the traveller who 
has chosen our unhackneyed route will be quite ready todo. The 
sleeping space may be limited—but what of that, in a place over 
which the shades of Hogg and Wilson and wonderful Dame 
Richardson still brood ? 

A few miles on, Yarrow gives place to Moffat. But down. 
wards we may not go, for just below the watershed a merry stream 
comes witha babble from the hills on the right, calling us noisily 
to its source. °Tis the Tail Burn; and are we not after the Tail ? 

Foyers was the finest of Scotland’s waterfalls before it was 
harnessed for commercial ends ; this of the Grey Mare 1s, without 
question : 


“ 


. . issuing forth, one foaming wave, 
And wheeling round the Giant’s Grave, 
White as the snowy charger’s tail.” 


Taken together, the upper and lower falls have a height of nearly 
four hundred feet, and the volume when the Burrn is in spate 
fully justifies the description in Marmion. 

To reach the top of the fall is no child’s play, as the hill- 
side sinks uncompromisingly ; but if the traveller is to see 
the wildest of Britain’s little lakes, he must ‘‘ breast the brae.” 
To those who measure impressiveness in feet and inches Loch 
Skene will come with something of a shock. The lake dates from 
the Ice Age. Moraines of departed glaciers dammed the stream, 
and this lone tarn in the lap of stern hills is the result. On the 
left White Combe rises seven hundred feet, with a splendid sweep 
of screes and, hemming the lake in closely, height answers to 
height across the still dark waters. 

A steep pull up from the Loch-head brings the traveller into 
another world. Behind is wildness, silence, desolation. Before 
lies the smiling valley of the Tweed, open, verdant and, in the 
distance, cultivated. On the one side Broad Law bounds its 
basin; on the other, Coulter Fell, and to the parent stream 
Talla Water points the way, roaring down the famous Linns. 


T hope I shall not incur the wrath of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, or any other body of perfervid Celts, fot venturing to include 
a part of Erin under the head of “ Britain.” After all, the process 
of political dichotomy is not completé—not yet. The stickler 
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for terminological exactitude will raise objections; but why, 
oh why, should the poet be permitted licence, and not the poor 
topographer ? At any rate, the risk of Nationalist anathemas 
notwithstanding, I summon you to the land of Father o’ Flynn, 
where, with “the Lake of Shadows” it begins. If it’s a sea 
voyage youre after, you will of course take boat direct for Derry ; 
and the view you will get of Fair Head as you pass far below 
its columned precipices will prepare you for the rest. 

With its caves and islands, its winding length and the im- 
posing Pillars of Hercules at its mouth, Lough Swilly deserves 
place among the finest of British sea-lochs. The yachtsman 
finds it ideal, and British Admirals have taken quite a fancy to 
it as an anchorage. °Tis a stirring sight to see from the high 
ground above Rathmullan (as I did one summer afternoon) the 
battleships of the Channel Fleet weigh anchor, form—with 
mathematical precision, and yet with marvellous grace—into 
“columns of divisions line ahead,” and steam with gathering 
momentum for the open sea, while the strains of ‘‘ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave” come cheerily across the water from each ship’s 
band in turn. 

A steam ferry, somewhat erratic as to times and seasons, 
crosses the Lough from Fahan,a three-mile run. The alternative 
is a twenty-mile round via Letterkenny, at the Lough-head. 
One evening, I remember, as the ss. Swilly was fading into 
the shadows behind Inch Island on her final journey east— 
somewhat ahead of her schedule time—an exasperated cyclist 
rode up to the all-but-deserted pier. Having vented his feelings 
on the departing clerk (who, judged even by Irish time, had not 
a leg to stand upon), he sought to engage a boat to row him 
across. But Pat (who had just made fast for the night) had other 
fish to fry: the lights of the Jolly Sailor were turning on, and 
there was a sound of revelry within. Wherefore the discon- 
solate wheelman sat him down upon the beach, lit his pipe and 
donned his considering cap. All at once a bright idea seemed 
to occur to him. He looked about; there was not a soul in 
sight save myself, and I obviously a visitor; while, judging by 
the uproar, there was good sport afoot at the Jolly Sailor. 
In less time than it takes to tell, he had hoisted his wheel into the 
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off, and soon was making palpable, if laborious, progress in the 
desired direction. Asthe bold bad Orangeman (he could have been 
no less) passed me on the pier—“ Tell the ould bhoy,” cried he, 
* he'll find his Mary Jane on the other side in the morning !” 

On the one shore of Swilly, Buncrana and the grand Gap of 
Mamore look across to Portsalon, with its Seven Arches of sea- 
sculptured limestone on the other. Westward lies Lough Mulroy, 
with a coast as intricate, and yet as fair,as one could wish. Cross 
it to Crawford, and thence to that savage tarn, Lough Salt. 
You are now in the Highlands of Donegal. The hog’s back of 
Muckish and the granite pyramid of Errigal mark the western 
sky. You may track the long ridges of Derryveagh to where they 
end in the “ Lair of the Whirlwinds ”—Slieve League’s vast in- 
clined plane, sinking without a break into the restless Ocean ; or, 
nearer at hand, you may feast mind and eye on the noblest 
promontory in Europe, Horn Head. From inaccessible nooks 
and crannies in the sheer six-hundred-foot precipice of the Horn 
itself, myriads of sea-birds will issue at your call. And there 
are other wonders. Where shivering rock-walls hedge in a ring 
of wave-beaten sand, the Murder Hole behold, and tremble ; and, 
hard by, that deep blow-hole drilled by Atlantic storms clean 
through the cliff-wall, eclipsing, as a natural wonder, both the 
Buller of Buchan and the Devil’s Post-box at Kynance. Mac- 
Swine’s Gun, they call it ; and when you are back at Derry you 
may, in wild weather, hear its roar. But whether you hear it 
or not, you will ever after yield homage to the supreme grandeur 
of its surroundings. In remembrance of such scenes as these, 
in Britain’s byways, you will reject the promenade, the garish 
casino and the powdered pierrot as “‘ weary, flat, stale and unprofit- 
able ” and, for the rest of your mortal term, be one Nature- 
worshipper the more. 


E. Bruce Mitrorp 


THE POLICY OF THE BLANK 
CHEQUE 


I. CHEQUE NUMBER ONE { 


Tue old unreformed Asquith Government asked for a blank 
cheque from a confiding community, and got it, at any rate from 
the Ditto and Slobber Press. The new, reformed Asquith Govern- 
ment makes the same modest demand, which is, needless to say, 
enthusiastically accorded in the same quarters. There is nothing 
original in a request which is the recognised resource of all poli- 
ticians who have made a sufficient hash of national affairs. It has 
always been urged on similar grounds, namely, that the country 
is in danger and that patriots have no option but to support the 
Government of the day, to applaud the Government of the day, 
and to thank God we have such a Government. Any enquiry i 
as to why the country is in danger is regarded, or at any rate : 
denounced as treason to the Commonwealth and_ civilisa- 
tion. We are adjured in a familiar tag, that “with a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether” we shall overthrow 
our enemies and subsequently enter the millennium. H 

Such an appeal is not without force at such a juncture, because 
it has been brought home to all of us, bats, moles and ostriches 
—with the possible exception of a handful of disgruntled and 
disloyal Labourites—that the triumph of the Great Assassin of 
Potsdam would mean the destruction of all that makes life toler- 
able, and that there is no alternative between complete victory 
and absolute annihilation. We would all most joyfully give a 
blank cheque to any body of men who would bring Armageddon 
to a successful and reasonably speedy conclusion, and we should 
all like to think that a Coalition of the four Front Benches of the 
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two Houses of Parliament of one of several self-governing units 
of the British Empire, would be equal to this tremendous task. 
According to Francis Bacon—Lord Haldane’s predecessor on 
the Woolsack—who, although he did not enjoy the friendship 
and confidence of Herr Ballin, was not precisely a fool—there 
are two sorts of statesmen. After recording the “‘ haughty and 
arrogant ” observation of Themistocles on being invited to “ touch 
a lute’? at a feast—‘‘ He could not fiddle, but yet he could make 
a small town a great city remarks, “These words .. . 
may express two differing abilities in those that deal in business 
of estate ; for, if a true survey be taken of counsellors and states- 
men, there may be found (though rarely) those which can make 
a small State great and yet cannot fiddle: as, on the other side, 
there will be found a great many that can fiddle very cunningly, 
but yet are so far from being able to make a small State great, 
as their gift lieth the other way ; to bring a great and flourishing 
estate to ruin and decay.” 

We all sincerely and devoutly hope that after ten months’ 
war we have at last secured the services of the right sort of states- 
men, who though they may be defective as fiddlers, as golfers, 
or as players of bridge, could make a small State great, or preserve 
the greatness of an existing Empire, which is our present task. 
And as nothing can be done to strengthen the new combina- 
tion, we must do whatever we can in the way of backing and 
bingeing them up, however little enamoured we may be of 
the policy of the blank cheque, which has been in operation for 
many years with the results now staring us in the face. 

No preceding British Minister enjoyed the privilege of 
Mr. Asquith in being Premier of a united nation and Empire in 
a life and death struggle, to which powerful Daughter Nations 
spontaneously contributed armies which would have been 
decisive in many other wars, to say nothing of the prodigious 
forces of our Allies enlisted in the common cause working in more 
perfect harmony than has ever been seen in any previous alliance. 
The Prime Minister likewise enjoyed another conspicuous 
advantage denied all his predecessors and to all contemporary 
Ministers in any other country so far as we know. He had 
exercised virtually unchallenged and unchallengeable power for 
the best part of the decade of preparation preceding the Great | 
War, during which a conscientious statesman commanding all 
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the resources at the disposal of a British Government, and there- 
fore in a better position than any other man to gauge a danger 
advancing by leaps and bounds, would give his days and nights 
to vigilant organisation against “the day,’ about which a man 
of Mr. Asquith’s intellectual calibre could have no illusions, 
whatever may have been the case with less favoured or less 
prescient colleagues. He has obligingly supplied us with scales 
in which to weigh his or any other statesmanship : 

“Any Government, I do not care to what party it belongs, 
which sacrifices that vital consideration (2.e. the safety of the 
Empire) to questions of temporary expediency of parliamentary 
tactics would be well deserving of the condemnation which 
history always pronounces upon those who are false to a great 
public trust.” (House of Commons, March 16, 1909.) Mr. 
Asquith became Prime Minister in the spring of 1908, the year 
alter The Hague fiasco had taught us that disarmament was an 
optical illusion, for the simple reason that Germany would not 
even condescend to discuss it and had responded to our reduced 
shipbuilding programme by a substantial expansion of her own. 
It was the moment the German Emperor had chosen to exert 
his influence as a British Admiral of the Fleet by means of a letter 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Tweedmouth, with a 
view to keeping down the British Navy, and with the result 
that our programme of capital ships sank that year to two 
Dreadnoughts, while Germany’s, needless to say, rose to four 
Dreadnoughts. In other words, we had scaled down from the 
two-Power standard to the half-Power standard, and the incoming 
Prime Minister had a startling eye-opener as to the good faith of 
Mr. Haldane’s guide, philosopher and friend of Potsdam. Of 
the Imperial influence on our military policy it is needless to speak. 
It is on record in the speeches of the War Minister of that time, 
of which this was not the least illuminating : 

“Tt was some eighteen months ago, when he was in Berlin 
as his guest, that the German Emperor said to him: ‘I have 
seen your Volunteer force, and how is it that you do not make 
fuller use of that magnificent material ?’ He had often thought 
of that saying, and it had often seemed to him matter for marvel 
that we did not endeavour to do more with our Volunteer force. 
Now an attempt had been made on a very large scale.” (The Right 
Hon, R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P. at Hornsey, January 22, 1908.) 
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The fact that four years later Lord Haldane remained under 
the same hypnotic spell is no excuse for the Prime Minister, 
who has given the world to understand that he was never cajoled 
by German blandishments : 

“He had the great advantage—which showed the friendliness 
of a great nation with whom we sometimes had grumblings— 
of going to Berlin as the guest of the Emperor, and there studying 
the German War Office and the German Army system. He 
had always thought gratefully of the amount he had the oppor- 
tunity of learning over there, the wonderful system dating from 
the days of Moltke and Bismarck, with its lessons of clear thinking 
and its instruction of how to produce definiteness in organisa- 
tion.” (Lord Haldane at Glasgow, January 9, 1912.) 

Throughout the incubation of the great Potsdam plot against 
the liberties of Eruope, which sufficiently disclosed itself at 
Casablanca in the autumn of 1908, at St. Petersburg, where 
Wilhelm II appeared in “shining armour” in the spring of 
1909, on various occasions in 1910, particularly in the curt and 
contemptuous rejection of all British Pacifist overtures, in 1911 
at Agadir, we may rest assured that a patriotic Premier was 
concentrating all his energies for the approaching storm, which 
in the eyes of competent observers could not burst later than 
1915, or conceivably 1916. The story of this critical period of 
British history has lately been narrated in a masterly manner 
in the measured and balanced pages of Mr. Oliver’s book (Ordeal 
by Battle, by F. §. Oliver, published by Macmillan and Co., 6s. 
net), though it must be admitted that the author takes a less 
charitable view of Mr. Asquith’s record than I am endeavouring 
to do for the moment, indulging as he does in severe comments 
on the ascendancy of lawyer politicians in our public life, ill- 
calculated to commend themselves to the Inns of Court. Indeed 
it would be scarcely surprising to hear of bonfires at Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Middle Temple, and elsewhere, at which irate barristers, 
in pursuance of a growing custom, manifested their feelings 
against the Oliver doctrine and their devotion to their Trade 
Union by publicly burning this attractive volume. What have 
the gentlemen of the long robe, as Disraeli was wont to describe 
them, to say to such a passage as this: 

“A representative assembly which entirely lacked lawyers 
would be impoverished; but one in which they are the pre- 
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dominant, or even a very important element, is usually in its 
decline. It is strange that an order of men, who in their private 
and professional capacities are so admirable,should nevertheless 
produce baleful effects when they come to play too great a part 
in public affairs. Trusty friends, delightful companions, stricter 
perhaps than any other civil profession in all rules of honour, 
they are none the less, without seeking to be so, the worst 
enemies of representative institutions. The peculiar danger of 
personal monarchy is that it so easily submits to draw its in- 
spiration from an adulatory priesthood, and the peculiar danger 
of that modern form of constitutional government which we 
call democracy, is that lawyers, with the most patriotic inten- 
tions, are so apt to undo it.” 

Our author adds : 

“Lawyers see too much of life in ene way, too little in 
another, to make them safe guides in practical matters. Their 
experience of human affairs is made up of an infinite number 
of scraps cut out of other people’s lives. They learn and do 
hardly anything except through intermediaries. Their clients 
are introduced, not in person, but in the first instance, on paper 
—through the medium of solicitors’ ‘instructions.’ Litigants 
appear at consultations in their counsel’s chambers under the 
chaperonage of their attorneys; their case is considered; they 
receive advice. Then perhaps, if the issue comes into court, 
they appear once again, in the witness-box, and are there 
examined, cross-examined, and re-examined under that admir- 
able system for the discovery of truth which is ordained in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, and which consists in turning, for the 
time being, nine people in every ten out of their true natures 
into hypnotised rabbits. Then the whole thing is ended, and 
the client disappears into the void from whence he came. What 
happens to him afterwards seldom reaches the ears of his former 
counsel. Whether the advice given to him in consultation has 
proved right or wrong in practice, rarely becomes known to the 
great man who gave it. 

“ Plausibility, an alert eye for the technical trip or fall— 
the great qualities of an advocate—do not necessarily imply 
judgment of the most valuable sort outside courts of law.” 

That there is something rotten in the state of Denmark goes 
without saying. [Exposition is the supreme if not the sole art 
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cultivated in our public life. Though history is strewn with the 
wreckage of states ruined by talkers, there is no known instance 
of states being saved by talkers. Oratory may be an attractive 
adornment to national life, but wherever it becomes the be-all 
and end-all a nation must be morally and politically imperilled, 
because the substance is sacrificed to the form. Mr. Asquith 
is universally regarded by parliamentarians as the highest type 
of parliamentary statesmanship, because he can with a minimum 
of effort speak plausibly, not to say convincingly, on any topic 
at any moment. This wonderful gift should afford him much 
leisure, and it might be supposed that our Premier would devote 
the countless hours his fluency enabled him to spare from Parlia- 
ment—where laborious and less-endowed Ministers wasted most 
of their time—to extra parliamentary tasks, especially that of 
countering German designs. While lesser men were immersed 
in the puny struggle at Westminster, where Mr. Asquith’s 
appearances were decidedly casual, he would be rating 
parochial squabbles about Home Rule, the Parliament Bill, 
Second Chambers, the Welsh Church, Plural Voting, &c., at 
their proper value. He would see things in truer perspective. 
As Prime Minister he was Chairman of the Defence Committee, 
which an ignorant public were encouraged to regard as an Imperial 
General Staff working out methodically in peace-time by the 
light of Lord Haldane’s clear-thinking, the problems of war which 
were anything but academic to Mr. Asquith. While outsiders 
and onlookers could only guess that Germany meant mischief, 
the Prime Minister knew. He has told us so himself in language 
of crystalline clearness, which there has been no attempt to 
qualify or explain away, and recently the mystery has been 
deepened by Mr. Churchill’s sensational revelations. 

Since Mr. Asquith’s epoch-making disclosures at Cardiff last 
October of Germany’s confession that aggression was her policy 
in 1912, we have had nothing more instructive than Mr. Churchill’s 
pronouncement at Dundee (June 5, 1915), unless it be Mr. Lloyd 
George’s repeated boasts that no Cabinet Minister expected war 
with Germany, and that our lack of preparation amounted to a 
virtue which would appear to be our chief claim to fame, though 
it may be hoped that the censorship of France, Russia, Belgium, 
and a few other victims of German over-preparation and British 
under-preparation, will considerately curtail the area of Mr. 
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Lloyd George’s oratorical activities. Mr. Churchill is on a totally 
different tack. Mr. Lloyd George speaks from the heart—Mr. 
Churchill from the head. His platform performances are usually 
typewritten essays, in which every word is carefully considered, 
if not committed to memory. His disclosures do not spring from 
impulse. The readers of this Review who were invited at the 
time to take “ Agadir” seriously, and who were encouraged to 
believe that, contrary to the assertions of the “‘ Admiralty Press,” 
Mr. McKenna and Lord Fisher had no right to advise us to sleep 
quietly in our beds as they did in the years 1908-1911—will be 
peculiarly and even painfully interested in Mr. Churchill’s startling 
statement : “I was sent to the Admiralty in 1911, after the Agadir 
crisis had nearly brought us into war, and I was sent with the 
express duty laid upon me by the Prime Minister to put [my italics] 
the Fleet in a state of instant and constant readiness for war in case 
we were attacked by Germany.” 

The late Sir Frank Lockwood is understood to be responsible 
for the dictum that “Truth will leak out even in an affidavit.” 
The same occasionally happens in a platform speech. If Mr. 
Churchill means anything—and his language is not lacking in 
lucidity—the much discussed change at the Admiralty in 1911 
was caused by the Prime Minister’s knowledge that Germany 
was awaiting a favourable moment to attack this country which 
the Navy must be in a position to meet, which presumably was 
not the case at the time. Why Mr. Churchill was selected for 
this high and responsible task we have no means of knowing— 
possibly because he had been the ringleader of the Little Navy 
Party in the Cabinet and was the sworn foe of all ‘‘ searemongers,” 
about whom he could not contain his contempt : 

“With regard to our relations with Germany, he had been 
astonished and grieved to read much of the wild language which 
had been used lately by people who ought to know better—by 
Lord Cromer in the House of Lords, and by Mr. Blatchford in 
the Clarion. He thought it was greatly to be deprecated that 
persons should try to spread the belief in this country that 
war between Great Britain and Germany was inevitable. 
It was all nonsense.” (Mr. Churchill at Swansea, August 15, 
1908.) 

In the following year (April 14, 1909) Mr. Churchill was thus 
educating his constituents’: 
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“T have kept the most monstrous error to the last. It is 
this, that there is a profound antagonism of interests between 
the British and German nations which can only be resolved by 
a supreme trial of strength towards which the tides of destiny 
are irresistibly bearing us. I should think it mischievous, and 
certainly ridiculous, to set this down on paper, were it not that 
it has been affirmed by public men of the most diverse opinions 
and of unquestioned sincerity. No more fatal obsession could 
benumb the brain of a statesman; no more abject repudiation 
not only of the whole message of Liberalism but of the very 
structure of civilisation could be demanded of us.” 

If such a man was summoned by a patriotic Prime Minister 
in 1911 to meet impending aggression, the situation must indeed 
have been acute, and we are encouraged to imagine by Mr. 
Churchill that from Agadir until the storm burst last August, 
anxiety and preparation were the predominant preoccupations of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. This was manifestly an advance on Mr. 
Asquith’s part, because only the preceding year he made this con- 
fident prediction in rebuking Mr. Balfour for ‘‘ Scaremongering.” 
“T cannot discern in any quarter of the political horizon any 
cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great 
and friendly nation (Germany).” Mr. Asquith, January 1910. 

These great, wise, and eminent personages enjoyed yet another 
advantage over ignorant and irresponsible “ sensationmongers ” 
of the Cromer and Blatchford type in the shape of communion 
with that profound pundit, Lord Haldane, upon whose chequered 
career fresh light was thrown by Mr. Churchill in the same speech 
at Dundee. While many of us had erroneously imagined that 
Lord Haldane had allowed himself to become the fool and tool of 
the German Emperor, who had successfully flattered his vanity and, 
via the Woolsack, had hocused the rest of the Cabinet, in reality 
the Lord Chancellor was “a crank,” “a pessimist,’ “a scare- 
monger,” with whom the Potsdam Peril was a positive obsession. 
He also had ‘‘ Germany on the brain.” We are given to under- 
stand, on the unprejudiced testimony of one of his own colleagues, 
that during seven long, weary, thankless, fruitless years, Lord 
Haldane, in season and out of season, warned the Cabinet against 
Germany. Throughout this period there was hardly a Cabinet 
Council at which Lord Haldane, either as War Minister or as Lord 
Chancellor, did not impress upon Mr. Asquith, Mr. Churchill, and 
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the rest of them the gravity of the German danger. In fact, 
inside the Cabinet he seems to have played much the same réle 
as the National Review outside. Our views on the Anglo-German 
problem were indistinguishable. Here is Mr. Churchill’s un- 
grudging tribute to this laborious and futile propaganda: “I 
deeply regret that he (Lord Haldane) has ceased to fill the great 
office which he adorned. No more sincere patriot has served the 
Crown. There never has been an occasion in the Cabinets of the 
last seven years in which I have sat that, as the need arose, Lord 
Haldane has not, from his great knowledge of the German 
Governmental system, warned us to be on our guard against the 
dangerous side of their nature.” Lord Haldane was, in fact, 
another voice crying in the wilderness. He could not arrest 
the attention of a single Minister. He was the Much Misunder- 
stood. Itisa grievous chapterin British patriotism. But at any 
rate he has at last obtained justice, and now wears the Order 
of Merit which is at once a vindication of his wisdom, foresight, 
and statecraft, and a crushing condemnation of the obtuseness 
or treachery of colleagues with eyes that saw not, and with ears 
that heard not. 

Lord Haldane would appear to be one of those complex, dual 
personalities which at once fascinate and baffle psychologists. 
His career is worthy of a separate study, for which I hope to find 
time, as it presents many curious phenomena. Privately, as we 
now hear for the first time, he played the part of Cassandra, and 
was for ever dinning the German danger and the need for counter- 
preparation into the Cabinet in general, and Mr. Churchill in 
particular. Publicly he preserved his serenity, probably realising 
the danger of promoting a panic, though some will be found to 
aver that he carried caution too far in certain utterances, which 
might conceivably be interpreted in Germany as evidence either 
that he had been successfully bamboozled by the German Emperor 
into playing Germany’s game, or that in his judgment British 
interests would not be affected by any development of pan- 
Germanism, which, as he was Sir Edward Grey’s understudy at 
the Foreign Office, might encourage the Germans to hug the 
dangerous illusion that we should remain neutral whenever she 
went on the war-path. For example, in the very year of Agadir, 
when Mr. Asquith warned Mr. Churchill “to put ” the British Navy 
in a condition to meet German aggression, we find Lord Haldane 
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proclaiming at Oxford (August 1911): ‘“‘She (Germany) is pene. 
trating everywhere and to the profit of mankind.” While some 
months later—though doubtless meanwhile there had been 
frequent Cabinet Councils at which Lord Haldane had warned 
his colleagues about the German danger—we actually find him 
stating on a public platform: “The thing I most desire is to see 
Germany expand herself overseas and make her beneficent in- 
fluence—that of a great and civilised nation—felt in the distant 
parts of the world.” (Accrington, December 9, 1911.) Even 
after his ill-starred mission to Berlin at the beginning of 1912 
must have removed any lingering doubt that may have remained 
in the capacious mind of the translator of Schopenhauer—we 
know the effects of those negotiations upon Mr. Asquith— 
Lord Haldane, now Lord Chancellor, informed the public (at the 
German Hospital, Dalston, June 29, 1912): “I have the feeling 
very strongly that in the last few years Germany and England 
have become much more like each other than they used to be. 
It is because we have got so much like each other that a certain 
element of rivalry comes in.” 

Even more amazing was the reduction in our modest vote 
for ammunition. 

It is incomprehensible how a responsible statesman, bur- 
dened with this appalling secret of the Potsdam Peril which 
he appreciated better than any living man, could have con- 
sented to cross the Atlantic and deliver a misleading address to 
the American Bar Association at Montreal (September 1, 1913), 
in which he informed the world that “The barbarism which once 
looked to conquest and the waging of successful war as the main 
object of statesmanship seems as though it were passing away,” 
nor how he could take upon himself to bemuse a London audience, 
towards the end of 1913 (November 24), with the statement, 
which must have been the direct contrary of his communications 
to the Cabinet, if we may believe Mr. Churchill: ‘He could 
assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were 
mostly rational persons who were much less keen over the invasion 
of other countries than some people among us supposed.” While 
only a week later, he thus misled the British Public: ‘Our 
relations with Germany are twice as good as they were two years 
ago. Others have done the main part in securing that; I can 
only say I have striven hard.” 
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The same game of combining public optimism with private 
pessimism continued far into the year 1914, at the beginning of 
which (January 15) Lord Haldane declared: ‘‘ The indications 
were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever 
there was before. No one wanted war.” Among the peace- 
keepers of Europe being Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, the German 
Imperial Chancellor of “scrap of paper” fame. Within a few 
weeks of the firing of the first shot in Armageddon, Lord Haldane 
is found making this egregious exhibition of himself in the course 
of an address at the opening of the new building of the Harley 
University College at Highfield (June 20,1914): “Iam not in the 
least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but Iam very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German 
Universities and schools, and whose science has enabled them to 
compete with us, who are at a disadvantage because of their 
superior knowledge in science.” 

Lord Haldane can scarcely be surprised, in the face of such 
unusually unequivocal declarations, which could be multiplied 
ad nauseam, if he was regarded by the Man in the Street as 
Germany’s Godfather and as such responsible for her good be- 
haviour. His performance in Berlin in 1912 remained shrouded 
in mystery, from which Mr. Asquith lifted a corner of the veil 
by revealing what puzzles and disconcerts Mr. Oliver no less than 
others, viz. that more than two years before the Great War the 
German Government frankly disclosed its aggressive ambitions 
to the British Government, which would appear to rob Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues of any jot or tittle of pretext for being taken by 
surprisein 1914, As Mr. Asquith told us at Cardiff (October 2), the 
following written assurance was given by the British to the German 
Government in 1912: “ Britain declares that she will neither 
make nor join in any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Aggres- 
sion upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part of any 
Treaty, understanding, or combination, to which Britain is now a 
party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such an 
object.” As Mr. Asquith explained: “That was not enough for 
German statesmanship. They wanted us to go further; they 
asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the event 
of Germany being engaged in war, and this, mind you, at a time 
when Germany was enormously increasing both her aggressive 
and defensive resources, and especially upon the sea.” That is 
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to say: “They asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked 
us for a free hand so far as we were concerned if, and when, they 
selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European 
world.” 

How reconcile this revelation with Mr. Lloyd George’s vehe- 
ment assertion immediately before and after the war and recently 
repeated, which would appear to be far more consistent with the 
policy, or no policy, of the Government, than the pretensions 
of Mr. Asquith or Mr. Churchill? The Cabinet behaved like men 
moving about in worlds unrealised. They had paid no more 
attention to the private and insistent warnings of Lord Haldane 
than to the National Review. ‘‘ When this war broke out we were 
on better terms with Germany than we had been for fifteen years, 
There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
Germany was a possibility under the present conditions.” (Mr, 
Lloyd George, The City Temple, November 10, 1914). 

In the awkward dilemma into which the headless Ministry 
heedlessly drifted it is perhaps not surprising that Mr. Churchill 
should demand complete immunity from criticism for those 
whom he euphemistically describes as the “responsible leaders 
of the nation,’ among whom he apparently includes himself; 
and, indeed, with Ministers singing hopelessly discordant 
tunes—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, and Lord 
Haldane—silence is the only remedy. But in their own interests 
the curtain should be rung down on themselves as well as on their 
critics, so that the nation may be spared the humiliation and 
exasperation of any further alarums and excursions on the plat- 
form either in Dundee, Cardiff, the City Temple, Manchester, or 
elsewhere. In the words of the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
and present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Churchill): 
* Action, not words. Action, not agitation. The nation waits 
its orders. The duty lies upon the Government to declare what 
should be done, to propose it to Parliament, and to stand or fall 
by the result. That is the message which you wish me to take 
back to London. Act. Act now. Act with faith and courage. 
Trust the people. They have never failed you yet.” 

Blank cheque Number I payable to Mr. Asquith has merely 
led us to this—that his most pushful colleague pathetically 
pleads for deeds in lieu of words as the Great War approaches 
its first anniversary ! 
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Il. THE MODERN VICAR OF BRAY 


For blank cheque No. 1 we have not very much to show—nine 
years of Demagogue Government followed by nine months of 
Armageddon. That we still exist is not so much due to the 
foresight and wisdom of our statesmen as to the valour and 
devotion of our fighting forces ashore and afloat, who have given 
a very good account of themselves wherever the politicians have 
afforded them a chance. All the arrangements under the imme- 
diate control of Admiral Jellicoe inspire as much confidence 
among the British people as the dispositions of General Joffre 
inspire confidence in France. Lord Kitchener’s position remains 
unshaken by recent attacks. So long as the great silent men 
are left alone by the Pushfuls, and strategy remains in the 
hands of strategists, while amateurs confine themselves to 
speechifying, we have a fair chance of subduing the Hohen- 
zollerns. The Germans would appear to be much farther from 
their main objective—Paris—than they were a year ago, and if 
the men at the Back afford intelligent support to the men at the 
Front, the prospects of the Great Assassin of Potsdam sitting 
down at Calais are remote and receding. Nor has he attained 
Nancy, or even Warsaw, which was billed for capture last October. 
The position on the Eastern front necessarily causes grave anxiety, 
as Russia has had to bear the entire brunt of the Germanised 
Austro-Hungarian army, reinforced by an unspecified number of 
German Corps commanding a superior railway system and 
infinitely better supplied with all the requisites of successful 
warfare. Our arithmetic has probably been at fault upon German 
numbers, but we are beginning to appreciate Lord Kitchener’s 
sagacity in insisting that the Great War would be a long war. 

We console ourselves by the reflection that the enemy’s 
stupendous efforts, with such gigantic armies as those now in the 
field on the various Fronts, involve appalling losses, and though 
the German staff work continues to arouse professional admiration 
everywhere, the quality of her troops is decidedly deterioriating, 
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and pace the pundits it is doubtful whether machinery, however 
wonderful and abundant, can successfully replace men. _ Italy ig 
now in the field and is likely to give a good account of herself, 
but her aspirations would appear to be limited, and so far she 
seems to be at war neither with Germany nor Turkey, and there 
is no evidence, beyond a frenzied outburst in the Reichstag from 
the Imperial Chancellor, that Germany is helping Austria against 
Italy. 

If some aspects of the situation in the Near East are dis- 
quieting, the position overhead is so far satisfactory. Though 
all behind in equipment in aerial warfare, as in every other 
branch, the individual superiority of British airmen enables them 
to give as good as we in these islands get from our Zeppelin 
visitors, though Wilhelm IT has undoubtedly succeeded in killing 
more women and children than British or French aeroplanes, 
Our men again are splendid and with adequate machinery could 
establish a complete command of the air. 

At sea the position remains not unsatisfactory, and we may 
thank our stars it is no worse. Both the Admiralty and the 
Navy for the first time during the war can now breathe freely. 
Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill has shaken the dust of Whitehall off 
his feet, and mirabile dictu he was accompanied in his retirement 
by Lord Fisher. We shall all sleep more quietly in our beds from 
the knowledge that the sailors will now be master in their own 
house, and can fully discharge their duty by the nation and the 
Empire. The public will look to Mr. Balfour to protect our Fleet 
from further intrusion by pushful politicians, who, on the strength 
of making or reading plausible platform speeches, imagine that 
they know everything and can do anything. A considerable 
Censorship has presumably concealed many disagreeable facts. 
Otherwise we should have had “the jumps ” during the autumn 
and winter, caused by the madcap schemes which the Pushfuls were 
for ever trying to force upon the Admirals. We shall never be 
allowed to realise the full measure of our debt of gratitude tothe 
steadfast resistance of Sir John Jellicoe. He could not prevent the 
Navy from being shorn of much of its power and crippled in its 
operations by “international jurists.” The wisdom of Downing 
Street may be gathered from the frantic efforts made to enable 
German Reservists to cross the Atlantic under the nose of British 
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battleships, by the shameless and scandalous policy deliberately 
adopted on such vital matters as Swedish iron ore, American cotton, 
anda host of other ingredients useful to Herr Krupp von Bohlen. 
The flower of our population has paid for these and other criminal 
political blunders with their blood. But the sea-going Admirals, 
as opposed to mud Admirals and political megalomaniacs, though 
not enjoying sufficient control of our strategy to stop all Walcheren 
Expeditions and other costly and perilous sideshows, were strong 
enough (though conceivably threats of resignation were neces- 
sary) to save the decisive point in the North Sea from being 
sacrificed to the Dardanelles, which was at one moment a positive 
obsession in parts of Downing Street and bits of Whitehall. The 
Grand Fleet was at any rate spared the fate of such splendid 
ships as the Mayestic, the Goliath, the Triumph, the Irresistible, 
the Ocean, which we are now asked to believe would have been 
useless unless sunk off Gallipoli. By such wisdom are we 
governed. 

Our Premier—the modern Vicar of Bray—having exhausted 
one blank cheque and run through a Party Cabinet, suddenly 
saw fit, for reasons still undivulged, to form a Coalition Cabinet, 
and now we are asked for the second blank cheque, and the same 
organs which have vociferously demanded at any time of late years 
and especially during the past year that we should “ trust Asquith” 
—though there has been no corresponding obligation on his part 
to trust the people—stridently summon us to sign this second 
blank cheque, for which we are told there are yet more urgent 
reasons than for its predecessor, viz. that there is no alternative 
to the new Coalition, described as ‘‘a national Government,” 
which after prolonged and painful incubation Mr. Asquith was 
ultimately able to constitute. 

So far as can be made out, no one wanted this Coalition with 
the solitary exception of Mr. Asquith, though here and there a 
wistful Unionist of secondary importance may conceivably have 
cast longing eyes upon the Treasury Bench, wondering for how 
many more years he would wander in the wilderness before enter- 
ing the Promised Land. Nor has Mr. Asquith—though never 
wanting in words—been able in the course of several speeches to 
adduce anything approaching argument to account for his strange 
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as they were. Mr. Churchill’s presence at the Admiralty had 
come to be universally regarded as a public danger even by those 
who like the writer acknowledged his great services last July 
and fondly hoped he might have turned his back on his former self. 
Lord Haldane had made himself more than ever impossible since 
his apologia for his friend and correspondent Herr Ballin, while 
Mr. McKenna’s administration of the Home Office was a daily 
blister to the community. But these three problems could 
easily have been disposed of by a Premier prepared at a pinch to 
jettison half a dozen colleagues. Jt required no convulsion, nor 
a Coalition, to pitchfork Sir Stanley Buckmaster on to the Wool- 
sack, or to replace Mr. McKenna by Sir John Simon. Nor was 
the Churchill enigma insoluble. Any nonentity—of whom there 
is no dearth in the Party of Progress—content to leave the Navy 
alone, would have done for the job. Even supposing distinction, 
in the person of Mr. Balfour, was required at the Admiralty, 
nothing would have been easier than to invite so detached a 
parliamentarian as the ex-Premier to take over that department 
for the war. No Unionist would have objected, and we should 
have been spared a transformation which has been accompanied 
by episodes which can only be characterised as ignominious and 
humiliating to the public life of this country and our prestige 
abroad. It may suit spiteful Cocoa journalists to pretend that 
Unionists wanted a Coalition, but there is no foundation 
for this fabrication. So far as I know, all our Front Benchers 
of any account were agreed in disliking it until Mr. Asquith’s 
piteous appeal for Mr. Bonar Law’s assistance, which they— 
erroneously as some of us think—regarded as only admitting 
of one possible answer. ‘‘ How could a patriotic Opposition 
make any other reply ?”’ was the formula by which demurrers 
were silenced. It is not worth while wasting time over idle 
regrets or might-have-beens. Mr. Asquith suddenly became 
oppressed by the mountain of unpopularity threatening his 
Government, of which the civilian portion adorned nothing that it 
touched. He conceived the brilliant idea of inviting his opponents 
to share his heritage of woe. They fellintothetrap. That isthe 
whole story in a nutshell. It is indeed the only possible ex- 
planation of an otherwise inexplicable incident. Unionists are 
as artless in their dealings with Radicals as Radicals in their 
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dealings with Germans. From the moment the blessed word 
“ Coalition ” passed the pen of the Premier, our friends became 
hypnotised to the point that they do not appear even to have 
made one single stipulation upon policy, though necessarily 
making certain personal reservations, without which the new 
Government would have been a common laughing-stock. Mr. 
Churchill left the Admiralty, Lord Haldane the Woodsack, Mr.. 
McKenna the Home Office to the incalculable gain of the country, 
Otherwise this “ National Cabinet ” appears to have resolved 
itself into an undignified adjustment of parliamentary and party 
claims amid the subdued sympathy of the Ditto and Slobber 
Press which the moment the painful operation was completed 
demanded that we worship the new Coalition with yet more 
fervour than they worshipped the old one. 

In war, which is the supreme test of nations, and was described 
by so peaceable a person as Adam Smith as “the greatest of all 
the arts,’ judgment goes exclusively by results. It is clearly the 
duty of every one of us to back up the Government of the country 
in every possible way. “My country right or wrong ”’ is the only 
motto in a life and death struggle, though we are fortified to-day 
by the conviction that in no previous war has our country been 
more right than in the struggle with pan-Germanism, even if 
our satisfaction is damped by painful memories of the Great 
Bamboozlement, and the treatment of Lord Roberts by almost 
all professional politicians. Many of those who professedly 
admired and respected his character treated his advice as 
though he were suffering from senile decay, while they were in 
reality the victims of sleeping sickness. Nothing however could 
be more useless than recrimination. We have to win in order 
to live. Foresight is the most precious gift of statesmanship, 
though it is a tall order to assume that those who were con- 
sistently wrong in Peace will be consistently right in War. 

The Ditto and Slobber Press demands not that the national 
motto should be “‘ My country right or wrong,” but ‘‘ My Govern- 
ment right or wrong.” It is argued that “the only possible 
Government ” is the country, and that it would be as treasonable 
to find fault with the Government as with the country. We 
should be aiding and abetting the enemy. We might even 
be prosecuted under the Defence of the Realm Act, as were 
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Major Richardson and the Times, with consequences that still 
provoke merriment even in these troublous times. Admittedly if 
this Coalition Government were the last word in Governments 
and nothing except Mr. Asquith and his colleagues stood between 
us and catastrophe, cadit questio. There would be no answer 
to Ditto and Slobber. We should have no alternative except to 
applaud the Premier when he gives us to understnad at New- 
castle that our Army is surfeited with shells, or when he sub- 
sequently withdraws that misleading statement in the House of 
Commons. We could only listen in admiring bewilderment 
while the Premier rolls as a sweet morsel under the tongue the gay 
and exhilarating fact that having grudged every penny spent on 
armaments this time last year, we had been spending this year well 
over two millions a day on the war, and should shortly be spending 
three millions, 7.e. about double the expenditure of Germany. 
What matter if we squander four millions a day, or five millions a 
day, six millions a day or even ten millionsa day ? We may ask 
no questions. This is a Coalition of which the Vicar of Bray is 
high priest and prophet. ‘There is no alternative to him or any 
of his colleagues, with whom we must accordingly sink or swim. 
If they ordered the Grand Fleet to the Dardanelles, after accepting 
the resignation of Sir John Jellicoe and all the seagoing Admirals, 
to say nothing of the entire Admiralty, we should doubtless be 
adjured by the Westminster Gazette—which has less right than any 
extant organ to insult the public with its advice—to grin and 
bear it, because “there is no alternative to Mr. Asquith.” After 
him the deluge. 

If such were indeed the case the British Empire would be in 
parlous plight. If Mr. Asquith is our only hope the outlook is 
ominous. No reader of this Review will however have had any 
difficulty in detecting the grotesque fallacy of the Ditto and 
Slobber Press, in whose eyes ‘‘ Whatever is, is right.”” Whatever 
isn’t is wrong until it comes into being, when the impossible be- 
comes the infallible. We may dismiss such fallacious guides. They 
have invariably misled us in the past—they are worse than useless 
to-day. They emphatically condemned the possibility of a 
Coalition until the moment they heard a rumour that it was on 
the stocks when it was instantly declared to be treason to question 
its desirability or its omniscience. In the same way was the old 
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Admiralty treated and ruined by the flattery of journalistic 
sycophants, who nauseated us with “the Churchill touch” and 
“the Fisher touch.” In those unregenerate days the country 
would collapse if either of these Indispensables were dispensed 
with. Lord Haldane was equally deified in other circles. Even 
Mr. McKenna had his defenders. On the Ministerial collapse 
“the Admiralty Press’ rapidly adjusted itself to the new order 
of things and slobbered with equal fervour over the new brooms. 
Sensible people pay as little attention to such mentors to-day as 
they did yesterday. Happily, or unhappily, they are to be found 
in both parties. Slobber is not partisan—it is temperamental. 

The intelligent public simply cannot afford to see things as 
other than they really are. We are bound to deal frankly with 
the situation, always provided that we have no ulterior object 
in view beyond the triumph of the national cause and the destruc- 
tion of pan-Germanism, Kaiserism, Hohenzollernism, and all the 
other isms that are turning Europe into Hell. Parties have 
completely disappeared together with theories. No patriot can 
permit himself to cultivate his prejudices, either political or 
personal. We are long past the stage when any Englishman could 
wish to exploit the Great War by establishing National Service, 
unless it be necessary for the purpose of winning this particular 
war. A thousand times better miss the opportunity of securing 
National Service than risk the possibility of losing the war. On 
the other hand the advocates of Voluntary Service must recipro- 
cate and be ready to sacrifice their ideal if such sacrifice be needed 
to win this war. So redoubtable a Pacifist and opponent of the 
Roberts policy as Dr. Horton has reached this stage. There is 
no room for any other attitude. If all who cherish the Voluntary 
System, especially the young bachelors who have failed to 
volunteer and are supposed to resent Compulsory Service, had 
enlisted, there would have been no need to raise the issue, but 
unfortunately while the advocates of Compulsory Service have 
done their utmost to make a success of the Voluntary system, 
the upholders of that system have undoubtedly been backward 
and have not contributed in anything like the same proportion 
as upholders of the competitive theory. 

It is difficult to conceal one’s surprise at the enthusiasm with 
which some of Lord Roberts’ followers tumbled into the Coalition 
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trap without apparently stopping to ask any questions as to its 
policy upon a subject which was supposed to be their raison 
d’étre as public men. Precious weeks are passing without such 
practical steps being taken as National Registration—in itself a 
lengthy and laborious process—and the condition precedent of 
developing our Armies either on the Voluntary system or on some 
modification of that system, or under some scheme of National 
Service. 

In the cryptic oration in which that master of lucidity, the 
Prime Minister, adumbrated the programme of the Coalition 
Government in the House of Commons when moving a fifth 
Vote of Credit for a mere bagatelle of £250,000,000, we are 
unable to detect any indication as to the policy of the new 
Government, while the laboured explanation of its genesis 
is equally unintelligible, though doubtless it commended 
itself to the serried ranks of Privy Councillors who now 
adorn the Front Opposition Bench under the genial leader- 
ship of Mr. Henry Chaplin. Of the usual platitudes there 
was a superabundance, and they had their usual success in the 
paradise of platitudes in which they were delivered. “If there 
be those who think that, having had the privilege of serving in 
confidential and responsible relations three successive British 
Sovereigns, I have any unsatisfied personal ambitions, they are 
welcome to that opinion but they little know the truth.” Mr. 
Asquith was too dignified to defend himself, but ‘“ Like other 
people, I repel as the most wicked of calumnies, and the most un- 
founded of suggestions that the people of this country have shown, 
or are showing, themselves lethargic. Like other people, not 
more than other people, I have done, or I have tried to do, my best. 
But, like other people, when we think of the gravity of the trust 
which has been cast upon us, we may think that we are all un- 
profitable servants.” (Murmurs of sympathetic approval.) As 
a parliamentary artist Mr. Asquith can vie with the best, and if 
the war could be won on the floor of the House of Commons no 
enemy would ever have a dog’s chance against us. Unfortunately, 
as Bismarck remarked on a famous occasion, the fate of the 
German Empire would not be settled by speeches in Parliament, 
but “by blood and iron.” The Asquith apostrophe thus con- 
tinued: “ What is the personality of this man or that? What 
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does it mean? What does it come to? A supreme cause is at 
stake. We have each and all of us—I do not care who we are or 
what we are—to respond with whatever we have, with whatever 
we can give, and, what is harder still, with whatever we can 
sacrifice to the dominating and inexorable call.” He is conscious 
of having throughout combined warning with confidence, between 
which there is no discord, and the main duty of the public is to 
avoid “hysteria and panic.” There are few symptoms of either 
of these diseases. There would be none if our parliamentarians 
could be screwed up into doing their duty as apart from talking 
about it, but of this there are so far few signs. 

Mr. Asquith sought to explain why he p rted with lifelong 
colleagues, who, according to him, were incomparable adminis- 
trators and faultless in every other respect. It never dawned 
upon him—though he is prepared for every sacrifice, at least he says 
so—that if there were to be any serious change of Government a 
change of Premiership was urgent, though, let me hasten to add, 
as the curse of Party sits so heavily upon this unfortunate country 
it would have been desirable to leave the Premiership in Radical 
hands. It should not have been impossible to nominate one or 
other of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues who would have inspired more 
confidence than the Vicar of Bray. Mr. Asquith always speaks as 
the head of the Government and is more than conscious of the 
dignity of that position, but unless rumour is an unusually lying 
jade, he rarely acts as the head of the Government or is a serious 
Chief of the Executive in a Great War. He is personally respon- 
sible for the cumulative blunders and follies which brought down 
the party Cabinet and opened the day for a Coalition. Wait and 
See is bad enough in peace, but fatal in war. It is closely akin to 
Don’t Care, who, as we know, came to a bad end, and it has long 
been apparent to impartial onlookers either that a Don’t Care 
Premiership would destroy the country, or that the country 
would destroy the Don’t Care Premiership. Cynicism and sloth 
are the keynote of the Premier’s character, and account for the 
deplorable course of events before and during the War. 

I should not hazard such an observation at such a moment 
were it not for the fact that everybody I know in a position to 
form an opinion pronounces Mr. Asquith to be an impossible Prime 
Minister at this crisis of our fate. He! is incorrigibly. lazy 
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and indifferent. That he has so far escaped detection by the 
general public is due to his fatal facility of speech—cacoethes 
loquendi. I am only saying openly what every one is saying 
privately, Members of Parliament on both sides, apart from the 
small and dwindling group who still hope to pick up uncon- 
sidered trifles of Asquith patronage. I am encouraged to be 
candid by the Premier’s suggestion that to accuse him of unslaked 
ambition is a calumny beneath contempt. It is alleged by the 
cognoscenti that Mr. Asquith was sufficiently conscious of his 
imperfections to be prepared to acquiesce in a change of Premier- 
ship provided that office remained a perquisite of Liberal Im- 
perialism, but as a Haldane Government was obviously hors 
concours, and Sir Edward Grey’s health temporarily incapacitated 
him, Mr. Asquith was once more constrained to sacrifice himself 
and retain his repugnant post. But there were about a score of 
other Ministers. The public can hardly be expected, in view of 
the hideous mess which the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate made 
of Peace as well as War, to regard that dwindling and fly-blown 
coterie as alone fitted for supreme power. Mr. Asquith is a 
patriot because he says so. As a patriot he is unable and un- 
willing to serve under Mr. Lloyd George or to tolerate the idea of a 
Lloyd George Premiership. But those of us are traitors who 
criticise Mr. Asquith or question the purity of his motives or his 
usefulness as a statesman. Though if we are to remember Parties 
which we would sooner forget, can a Unionist go further than 
say that however much he resents Lloyd Georgeism—against 
which it must be said the new Munitions Minister is making some- 
thing of a fight—which brought us to the verge of ruin and im- 
mensely increases our difficulties and dangers, he would feel 
more hopeful under Energy, Enthusiasm, and Determination 
than under Wait and See. 

"We can at any rate all agree upon this point, viz. that the 
Coalition is probably the last expiring effort of purely party 
Government in the sense that it is exclusively composed of 
politicians with “claims”’ real or imaginary upon one or other 
party. We must however enter a caveat against the conven- 
tional delusion permeating Westminster and Fleet Street, that 
the only alternative to the success of the revised Asquith Regime is 
the victory of the Hohenzollerns. 
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By all means let us do everything in our power to back up 
and binge up the Coalition. Let us help it to do its duty, re- 
membering always that vigilant disinterested criticism, without 
fear or favour or ulterior object, is the salt of our public life and is 
a condition of the success of parliamentary statesmanship in War 
no less than in Peace. A parliamentary Government without 
critics and watchdogs is doomed to failure, but the watchers, to be 
of any use to the country, must be animated by an exclusive 
desire to beat the Boches. All other criticism should be ruth- 
lessly repressed; all treasonable organisations summarily sup- 
pressed. Some of them are probably financed by German gold. 

We must not anticipate the end of the world because events 
may force some displacement in a Coalition which on the face of 
it is unwieldy and leaderless. Ministers themselves may come 
to realise the urgency of a working Premier, or this salutary 
change may be forced by public opinion. One can conceive a 
drastic reconstruction of the Cabinet with a view to its diminution 
and rejuvenation. Conceivably, extra parliamentary elements 
might be enlisted to strengthen its business and strategic talent 
now conspicuously lacking, while, if the worst came to the worst 
without our having reached the end of all things, the country 
might find itself under a Committee of Public Safety armed with 
drastic powers. A Kitchener Dictatorship is not altogether in- 
conceivable. 

Let us hope for the best from the Coalition ; let us expect the 
best from the Coalition. But if we are wise we shall be prepared 
for all eventualities. Meanwhile, as one of its members has 
reminded it, it is ‘up to” the Coalition to act. Talking has had 
its day. 
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Il. THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
BRYCE REPORT 


Tue last number of the National Review (June) published the bulk 
of the Bryce Report on “ Alleged German Outrages,” signed by 
all the Members, whose names are as follows: The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Bryce, O.M. (Mr. Birrell’s predecessor as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the Campbell-Bannerman Government); the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock (P.C. 1911); the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Clarke, K.C. (Free Trade candidate for the City of 
London, 1906); Sir Alfred Hopkinson (Kt. 1910, ex- Vice-Chan- 
cellor Victoria University, Manchester); Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield); Mr. Harold Cox 
(ex-Secretary of the Cobden Club); Sir Kenelm Digby, G.C.B. 
(ex-Under Secretary of the Home Office). 

It wouldhave been impossible toconstitute any Tribunal outside 
Germany more anxious to acquit Germany of the hideous charges 
made against her. Several members of the Bryce Committee, 
conspicuously the Chairman, were pronounced pro-Germans, 
and swallowed the entire German legend as expounded by Lord 
Haldane. Many of us expected them to bring in a minimising 
verdict, or to find that the grave allegations against a great 
Christian civilised kindred community were “not proven,” which 
would have afforded the “ Don’t Humiliate Germany ” faction 
outside and inside the Cabinet a pretext for pretending that all 
the “atrocities” were so many myths. Instead of this the 
Bryce Committee unanimously find, in their own words, that in 
many paris of Belgium there were “ deliberate and systematically 
organised massacres of the civil population ” apart from “ isolated 
murders and other outrages”; that “ systematic incendiarism ” 
had been elaborately provided for by the German army, being 
part “ of a system of? general terrorisation,” that the rules and 
usages of war were frequently broken, particularly by “the using 
of civilians, including women and children, as shields for advancing 


forces exposed to fire”; that, in fact, “murder, lust, and pillage | 
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prevailed over many parts of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in 
any war between civilised nations during the last three centuries.” 

Proportionate has been the surprise at such a crushing con- 
demnation from such a quarter. The Report could not fail 
to make a profound impression on allwho read it, but unfortunately 
Blue Books, however sensational, do not carry very far, and 
efforts to “popularise”’ them are rarely successful. Among 
serious people it will be many a long year before the “love your 
enemy ”” party—even with the aid of the Archbishop of York, 
the Headmaster of Eton, and Professor Pigou—will get a hearing 
for their pestilent precepts. 

This month we publish the remainder of the Bryce Report 
together with the whole of the published evidence from the 
Appendix on the subject of using civilians as a screen—one of 
many horrors which the Great Assassin of Potsdam and the 
German General Staff have elevated to a fine art. The reader 
of these pages will be continually oppressed by the question 
“What can we do with such savages ?” 


TREATMENT OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 


(a) Kintinc oF proclamation (a 
specimen of which was produced to the Committee) issued at 
Reims, and placarded over the town, affords a clear illustration 
of the methods adopted by the German Higher Command. The 
population of Reims is warned that on the slightest disturbance 
part or the whole of the city will be burnt to the ground and all 
the hostages taken from the city (a long list of whom is given in 
the proclamation) immediately shot. 

The evidence, however, submitted to the Committee with re- 
gard to the conduct of the German army in France is not nearly 
so full as that with regard to Belgium. There is no body of 
civilian refugees in England, and the French witnesses have 
generally laid their evidence before their own Government. The 
evidence forwarded to us consists principally of the statements 
of British officers and soldiers who took part in the retreat after 
the battle of Mons and in the subsequent advance, following 
the Germans from the Marne. The area covered is relatively 
small, and it is from French reports that any complete account 
of what occurred in the invaded districts in France as a whole 
must be obtained. 

Naturally soldiers in a foreign country with which they were 
unacquainted, cannot be expected always to give accurately the 
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names of villages through which they passed on their marches, 
but this does not prevent their evidence from being definite ag 
to what they actually saw in the farms and houses where the 
German troops had recently been. Many shocking outrages are 
recorded. Three examples here may suffice, others are given in 
the Appendix. A sergeant who had been through the retreat 
from Mons, and then taken part in the advance from the Marne 
and who had been engaged in driving out some German troops 
from a village, states that his troop halted outside a bakery 
just inside the village. It was a private house where baking 
was done, ‘‘ not like our bakeries here.”’ Two or three women 
were standing at the door. The women motioned them to come 
into the house, as did also three civilian Frenchmen who were there. 
They took them into a garden at the back of the house. At the 
end of the garden was the bakery. They saw two old men— 
between 60 and 70 years of age—and one old woman lying close 
to each other in the garden. All three had the scalps cut right 
through and the brains were hanging out. They were still 
bleeding. Apparently they had only just been killed. The three 
French civilians belonged to this same house. One of them spoke 
a few words of English. He gave them to understand that these 
three had been killed by the Germans because they had refused 
to bake bread for them. 

Another witness states that two German soldiers took hold 
of a young civilian named D. and bound his hands behind his back, 
and struck him in the face with their fists. They then tied his 
hands in front and fastened the cord to the tail of the horse. 
The horse dragged him for about 50 yards and then the Germans 
loosened his hands and left him. The whole of his face was cut 
and torn and his arms and legs were bruised. On the following 
day one of his sisters, whose husband was a soldier, came to their 
house with her four children. His brother, who was also married 
and who lived in a village near Valenciennes, went to fetch the 
bread for his sister. On the way back to their house he met a 
patrol of Uhlans, who took him to the market place at Valenciennes 
and then shot him. About 12 other civilians were also shot in 
the market place. The Uhlans then burned 19 houses in the 
village, and afterwards burned the corpses of the civilians, in- 
cluding that of his brother. His father and his uncle afterwards 
went to see the dead body of his brother, but the German soldiers 
refused to allow them to pass. 

A lance corporal in the Rifles, who was on patrol duty with 
five privates during the retirement of the Germans after the 
Marne, states that they entered a house in a small village and took 
ten Uhlans prisoners and then searched the house and found two 
women and two children. One was dead, but the body not yet 
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cold. The left arm had been cut off just below the elbow. The 
floor was covered with blood. The woman’s clothing was dis- 
arranged. The other woman was alive but unconscious. Her 
right leg had been cut off above the knee. There were two little 
children, a boy about 4 or 5 and a girl of about 6 or 7. The boy’s 
left hand was cut off at the wrist and the girl’s right hand at the 
same place. They were both quite dead. The same witness 
states that he saw several women and children lying dead in 
various other places, but says he could not say whether this might 
not have been accidentally caused in legitimate fighting. 

The evidence before us proves that in the parts of France 
referred to murder of unoffending civilians and other acts of 
cruelty, including aggravated cases of rape, carried out under 
threat of death, and sometimes actually followed by murder of the 
victim, were committed by some of the German troops. 

(b) THe TREATMENT OF WoMEN AND CHILDREN. The 
evidence shows that the German authorities, when carrying 
out a policy of systematic arson and plunder in selected 
districts, usually drew some distinction between the adult male 
population on the one hand and the women and children on the 
other. It was a frequent practice to set apart the adult males 
of the condemned district with a view to the execution of a suit- 
able number—preferably of the younger and more vigorous— 
and to reserve the women and children for milder treatment. 
The depositions, however, present many instances of calculated 
cruelty, often going the length of murder, towards the women 
and children of the condemned area. We have already referred 
to the case of Aerschot, where the women and children were 
herded in a church which had recently been used as a stable, 
detained for 48 hours with no food other than coarse bread, and 
denied the common decencies of life. At Dinant 60 women and 
children were confined in the cellar of a convent from Sunday 
morning till the following Friday (August 28), sleeping on the 
ground, for there were no beds, with nothing to drink during the 
whole period, and given no food until the Wednesday, “ when 
somebody threw into the cellar two sticks of macaroni and a 
carrot for each prisoner.” In other cases the women and children 
were marched for long distances along roads (e.g. march of women 
from Louvain to Tirlemont, August 28), the laggards pricked 
on by the attendant Uhlans. A lady complains of having been 
brutally kicked by privates. Others were struck with the butt 
end of rifles. At Louvain, at Liége, at Aerschot, at Malines, at 
Montigny, at Andenne, and elsewhere, there is evidence that 
the troops were not restrained from drunkenness, and drunken 
soldiers cannot be trusted to observe the rules or decencies of 
war, least of all when they are called upon to execute a pre- 
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ordained plan of arson and pillage. From the very first women 
were not safe. At Liége women and children were chased about 
the streets by soldiers. A witness gives a story, very circum. 
stantial in its details, of how women were publicly raped in the 
market place of the city, five young German officers assisting, 
At Aerschot men and women were deliberately shot when coming 
out of burning houses. At Liége, Louvain, Sempst, and Malines, 
women were burned to death, either because they were surprised 
and stupefied by the fumes of the conflagration, or because they 
were prevented from escaping by German soldiers. Witnesses 
recount how a great crowd of men, women, and children from 
Aerschot were marched to Louvain, and then suddenly exposed 
to a fire from a mitrailleuse and rifles. “We were all placed,” 
recounts a sufferer, “‘in Station Street, Louvain, and the German 
soldiers fired on us. I saw the corpses of some women in the 
street. I fell down, and a woman who had been shot fell on top 
of me.” Women and children suddenly turned out into the streets, 
and compelled to witness the destruction by fire of their homes, 
provided a sad spectacle to such as were sober enough to see. A 
humane German officer, witnessing the ruin of Aerschot, exclaims 
in disgust: “I am a father myself, and I cannot bear this. It 
is not war, but butchery.” Officers as well as men succumbed to 
the temptation of drink, with results which may be illustrated 
by an incident which occurred at Campenhout. In this village 
there was a certain well-to-do merchant (name given), who had 
a good cellar of champagne. On the afternoon of the 14th or 
15th August, three German cavalry officers entered the house and 
demanded champagne. Having drunk ten bottles, and invited 
five or six officers and three or four private soldiers to join them, 
they continued their carouse, and then called for the master and 
mistress of the house: “Immediately my mistress came in,” 
says the valet de chambre, “one of the officers who was sitting 
on the floor got up, and putting a revolver to my mistress’ temple 
shot her dead. The officer was cbviously drunk. The other 
officers continued to drink and sing, and they did not pay great 
attention to the killing of my mistress. The officer who shot 
my mistress then told my master to dig a grave and bury my 
mistress. My master and the oflicer went into the garden, the 
officer threatening my master with a pistol. My master was 
then forced to dig the grave, and to bury the body of my mistress 
init. Icannot say for what reason they killed my mistress. The 
officer who did it was singing all the time.” 


In the evidence before us there are cases tending to show that 
aggravated crimesagainst women were sometimes severely punished. 
One witness reports that a young girl who was being pursued by 
a drunken soldier at Louvain appealed to a German officer, and | 
that the offender was then and there shot: another describes 
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how an officer of the 32nd Regiment of the Line was led out to 
execution for the violation of two young girls, but reprieved at 
the request or with the consent of the girls’ mother. These 
instances are sufficient to show that the maltreatment of women 
was no part of the military scheme of the invaders, however much 
it may appear to have been the inevitable result of the system of 
terror deliberately adopted in certain regions. Indeed, so much 
is avowed: ‘I asked the commander why we had been spared,” 
says a lady in Louvain, who deposes to having suffered much 
brutal treatment during the sack. He said, “ We will not hurt 
you any more. Stay in Louvain. All is finished.” It was 
Saturday, August 29th, and the reign of terror was over. 

Apart from the crimes committed in special areas and belong- 
ing to a scheme of systematic reprisals for the alleged shooting 
by civilians, there is evidence of offences committed against 
women and children by individual soldiers, or by small groups of 
soldiers, both in the advance through Belgium and France as 
in the retreat from the Marne. Indeed, the discipline appears 
to have been loose during the retreat, and there is evidence as to 
the burning of villages, and the murder and violation of their 
female inhabitants during this episode of the war. 

In this tale of horrors hideous forms of mutilation occur 
with some frequency in the depositions, two of which may be 
connected in some instances with a perverted form of sexual 
instinct. 

A third form of mutilation, the cutting of one or both hands, 
is frequently said to have taken place. In some cases where this 
form of mutilation is alleged to have occurred it may be the 
consequence of a cavalry charge up a village street, hacking and 
slashing at everything in the way; in others the victim may 
possibly have held a weapon, in others the motive may have been 
the theft of rings. 

We find many well-established cases of the slaughter (often 
accompanied by mutilation) of whole families, including not in- 
frequently that of quite small children. In two cases it seems 
to be clear that preparations were made to burn a family alive. 
These crimes were committed over a period of many weeks and 
simultaneously in many places, and the authorities must have 
known or ought to have known that cruelties of this character 
were being perpetrated, nor can any one doubt that they could 
have been stopped by swift and decisive action on the part of 
the heads of the German army. 

The use of women and even children as a screen for the pro- 
tection of the German troops is referred to in a later part of this 
Report. From the number of troops concerned, it must have 
been commanded or acquiesced in by officers, and in some cases 
the presence and connivance of officers is proved. 
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The cases of violation, sometimes under threat of death, are 
numerous and clearly proved. We referred here to comparatively 
few out of the many that have been placed in the Appendix, 
because the circumstances are in most instances much the same, 
They were often accompanied with cruelty, and the slaughter of 
women after violation is more than once credibly attested. 

It is quite possible that in some cases where the body of a 
Belgian or a French woman is reported as lying in the roadside 
pierced with bayonet wounds or hanging naked from a tree, or 
else as lying gashed and mutilated in a cottage kitchen or 
bedroom, the woman in question gave some provocation. She 
may by act or word have irritated her assailant, and in certain 
instances evidence has been supplied both as to the provocation 
offered and as to the retribution inflicted :— 

(1) “Just before we got to Melen,” says a witness, who had 
fallen into the hands of the Germans on August 5th, “I 
saw a woman with a child in her arms standing on the 
side of the road on our left-hand side watching the soldiers 
go by. Her name was G.. ., aged about sixty-three, 
and a neighbour of mine. The officer asked the woman 
for some water in good French. She went inside her son’s 
cottage to get some and brought it immediately he had 
stopped. The officer went into the cottage garden and 
drank the water. The woman then said, when she saw the 
prisoners, ‘Instead of giving you water you deserve to be 
shot.’ The officer shouted to us ‘March.’ We went in 
and immediately I saw the officer draw his revolver and 
shoot the woman and child. One shot killed both.” 

(2) Two old men and one old woman refused to bake bread 
for the Germans. They are butchered. (Seeabove p. 760.) 

(3) 23rd August. I went with two friends (names given) to 
see what we could see. About three hours out of Malines 
we were taken prisoners by a German patrol—an officer 
and six men—and marched off into a little wood of 
saplings, where there was a house. The officer spoke 
Flemish. He knocked at the door; the peasant did not 
come. The officer ordered the soldiers to break down the 
door, which two of them did. The peasant came and 
asked what they were doing. The officer said he did not 
come quickly enough, and that they had “trained up” 
plenty of others. His hands were tied behind his back, 
and he was shot at once without a moment’s delay. 
The wife came out with a little sucking child. She put 
the child down and sprang at the Germans like a lioness. 
She clawed their faces. One of the Germans took a rifle 
and struck her a tremendous blow with the butt on the 
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head. Another took his bayonet and fixed it and 
thrust it through the child. He then put his rifle on his 
shoulder with the child up it, its little arms stretched out 
once or twice. The officers ordered the houses to be set 
on fire, and straw was obtained, and it was done. The 
man and his wife and the child were thrown on the top 
ofthestraw. There were about 40 other peasant prisoners 
there also, and the officer said: “I am doing this as a 
lesson and example to you. When a German tells you 
to do something next time you must move more quickly.” 
The regiment of Germans was a regiment of Hussars, with 
cross-bones and a death’s head on the cap. 

Can any one think that such acts as these, committed by women 
in the circumstances created by the invasion of Belgium, were 
deserving of the extreme form of vengeance attested by these 
and other depositions ? 

In considering the question of provocation it is pertinent to 
take into account the numerous cases in which old women and 
very small children have been shot, bayoneted, and even muti- 
lated. Whatever excuse may be offered by the Germans for the 
killing of grown-up women, there can be no possible defence for 
the murder of childref, and if it can be shown that infants and 
small children were not infrequently bayoneted and shot it is a 
fair inference that many of the offences against women require 
no explanation more recondite than the unbridled violence of 
brutal, drunken criminals. 

It is clearly shown that many offences were committed against 
infants and quite young children. On one occasion children were 
even roped together and use as a military screen against the enemy, 
on another three soldiers went into action carrying small children 
to protect themselves from flank fire. A shocking case of the 
murder of a baby by a drunken soldier at Malines is thus recorded 
by one eye-witness and confirmed by another :— 

“One day when the Germans were not actually bombarding 
the town I left my house to go to my mother’s house in High 
Street. My husband was with me. I saw eight German soldiers, 
and they were drunk. They were singing and making a lot of 
noise and dancing about. As the German soldiers came along 
the street I saw a small child, whether boy or girl I could not see, 
come out of a house. The child was about two years of age. 
The child came into the middle of the street so as to be in the way 
of the soldiers. The soldiers were walking in twos. The first 
line of two passed the child; one of the second line, the man on 
the left, stepped aside and drove his bayonet with both hands 
into the child’s stomach, lifting the child into the air en his bayonet 
and carrying it away on his bayonet, he and his comrades still 
VOL, LXV 49 
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singing. The child screamed when the soldier struck it with his 
bayonet, but not afterwards.” 

These, no doubt, were for the most part the acts of drunken 
soldiers, but an incident has been recorded which discloses the 
fact that even sober and highly placed officers were not always 
disposed to place a high value on child life. Thus the General, 
wishing to be conducted to the Town Hall at Lebbeke, remarked 
in French to his guide, who was accompanied by a small 
boy: “ If you do not show me the right way I will shoot 
you and your boy.” There was no need to carry the threat 
into execution, but that the threat should have been made is 
significant. 

We cannot tell whether these acts of cruelty to children were 
part of the scheme for inducing submission by inspiring terror, 
In Louvain, where the system of terrorising was carried to the 
furthest limit, outrages on children were uncommon. The same, 
however, cannot be said of some of the smaller villages which 
were subjected to the system. In Hofstade and Sempst, in 
Haecht, Rotselaer and Wespelaer, many children were murdered. 
Nor can it be said of the village of Tamines where three small 
children (whose names are given by an eye-witness of the crime) 
were slaughtered on the green for no apparent motive. It is 
difficult to imagine the motives which may have prompted such 
acts. Whether or no Belgian civilians fired on German soldiers, 
young children at any rate did not fire. The number and char- 
acter of these murders constitute the most distressing feature 
connected with the conduct of the war so far as it is revealed 
in the depositions submitted to the Committee. 

(c) THE Use oF As ScrEENS. We have before us 
a considerable body of evidence with reference to the practice 
of the Germans of using civilians and sometimes military prisoners 
as screens from behind which they could fire upon the Belgian 
troops in the hope that the Belgians would not return the fire 
for fear of killing or wounding their own fellow countrymen. 

In some cases this evidence refers to places where fighting 
was actually going on in the streets of a town or village, and to 
these cases we attach little importance. It might well happen 
when terrified civilians were rushing about to seek safety, that 
groups of them might be used as a screen by either side of the 
combatants without any intention of humanity or of any breach 
of the rules of civilised warfare. But setting aside these doubtful 
cases, there remains evidence which satisfies us that on so many 
occasions as to justify its being described as a practice, the 
German soldiers, under the eyes and by the direction of their 
officers, were guilty of this act. 

Thus, for instance, outside Fort Fléron, near Liége, men and 
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children were marched in front of the Germans to prevent the 
Belgian soldiers from firing. 

The progress of the Germans through Mons was marked by 
many incidents of this character. Thus, on the 22nd August, 
half a dozen Belgian colliers returning from work were marching 
in front of some German troops who were pursuing the English, 
and in the opinion of the witnesses they must have been placed 
there intentionally. An English officer describes how he caused 
a barricade to be erected in a main thoroughfare leading out of 
Mons, when the Germans in order to reach a cross road in the 
rear, fetched civilians out of the houses on each side of the main 
road and compelled them to hold up white flags and act as cover. 

Another British officer who saw this incident is convinced 
that the Germans were acting deliberately for the purpose of 
protecting themselves from the fire of the British troops. Apart 
from this protection, the Germans could not have advanced, as 
the street was straight and commanded by the British rifle fire 
at a range of 700 or 800 yards. Several British soldiers also 
speak to this incident, and their story is confirmed by a Flemish 
witness in a side street. 

On the 24th August, men, women, and children were actually 
pushed into the front of the German position outside Mons. 
The witness speaks of 16 to 20 women, about a dozen children, 
and half a dozen men being there. 

Seven or eight women and five or six very young children 
were utilised in this way by some Uhlans between Landrécies 
and Guise. 

A Belgian soldier saw an incident of this character during the 
retreat from Namur. 

At the battle of Malines, 60 or 80 Belgian civilians, amongst 
whom were some women, were driven before the German troops. 
Another witness saw a similar incident near Malines, but a much 
larger number of civilians was involved, and a priest was in front 
with a white flag. 

In another instance, related by a Belgian soldier, the civilians 
were tied by the wrists in groups. 

At Eppeghem, where the Germans were driven back by the 
Belgian sortie from Antwerp, civilians were used as a cover for 
the German retreat. 

Near Malines, early in September, about 10 children roped 
together, were driven in front of a German force. 

At Londerzeel 30 or 40 civilians, men, women and children, 
were placed at the head of a German column. 

One witness from Termonde was-made to stand in front of 
the Germans, together with others, all with their hands above 
their heads. Those who allowed their hands to drop were at 
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once prodded with the bayonet. Again at Termonde about 
September the 10th, a number of civilians were shot by the 
Belgian soldiers who were compelled to fire at the Germans, 
taking the risk of killing their own countrymen. 

At Tournai, 400 Belgian civilians, men, women and children, 
were placed in front of the Germans who then engaged the French. 

The operations outside Antwerp were not free from incidents 
of this character. Near Willebroeck some civilians, including a 
number of children, a woman and one old man, were driven in 
front of the German troops. German officers were present, and 
one woman who refused to advance was stabbed twice with the 
bayonet, and a little child who ran up to her as she fell had half 
its head blown away by a shot from a rifle. 

Other incidents of the same kind are reported from Nazareth 
and Ypres. The British troops were compelled to fire, in some 
cases at the risk of killing civilians. 

At Ypres the Germans drove women in front of them by 
pricking them with bayonets. The wounds were afterwards seen 
by the witness. 

(d) Lootinc, Burninc, AND DesTRUCTION OF PROPERTY. 
There is an overwhelming mass of evidence of the deliberate 
destruction of private property by the German soldiers. The 
destruction in most cases was effected by fire, and the German 
troops, as will be seen from earlier passages in the Report, had 
been provided beforehand with appliances for rapidly setting 
fire to houses. Among the appliances enumerated by witnesses 
are syringes for squirting petrol, guns for throwing small inflam- 
mable bombs, and small pellets made of inflammable material. 
Specimens of the last mentioned have been shown to members 
of the Committee. Besides burning houses the Germans fre- 
quently smashed furniture and pictures; they also broke in 
doors and windows. Frequently, too, they defiled houses by 
relieving the wants of nature upon the floor. They also appear 
to have perpetrated the same vileness upon piled up heaps of 
provisions so as to destroy what they could not themselves 
consume. They also on numerous occasions threw corpses into 
wells, or left in them the bodies of persons murdered by drowning. 

In addition to these acts of destruction, the German troops 
both in Belgium and France are proved to have been guilty of 
persistent looting. In the majority of cases the looting took 
place from houses, but there is also evidence that German soldiers 
and even officers robbed their prisoners, both civil and military, 
of sums of money and other portable possessions. It was 
apparently well known throughout the German army that towns 
and villages would be burned whenever it appeared that any 


civilians had fired upon the German troops, and there is reason 
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to suspect that this known intention of the German military 
authorities in some cases explains the sequence of events which 
led up to the burning and sacking of a town or village. The 
soldiers, knowing that they would have an opportunity of plunder 
if the place was condemned, had a motive for arranging some 
incident which would provide the necessary excuse for con- 
demnation. More than one witness alleges that shots coming 
from the window of a house were fired by German soldiers who 
had forced their way into the house for the purpose of thus 
creating an alarm. It is also alleged that German soldiers on 
some occasions merely fired their rifles in the air in a side street 
and then reported to their officers that they had been fired at. 
On the report that firing had taken place orders were given 
for wholesale destruction, and houses were destroyed in streets 
and districts where there was no allegation that firing had taken 
place, as well as in those where the charge arose. That the 
destruction could have been limited is proved by the care taken 
to preserve particular houses whose occupants had made them- 
selves in one way or another agreeable to the conquerors. These 
houses were marked in chalk ordering them to be spared, and 
spared they were. . 

The above statements have reference to the burning of towns 
and villages. In addition, the German troops in numerous 
instances have set fire to farmhouses and farm buildings. Here, 
however, the plea of military necessity can more safely be alleged. 
A farmhouse may afford convenient shelter to an enemy, and 
where such use is probable, it may be urged that the destruction 
of the buildings is justifiable. It is clearly, however, the duty 
of the soldiers who destroy the buildings to give reasonable 
warning to the occupants so that they may escape. Doubtless 
this was in many cases done by the German commanders, but 
there is testimony that in some cases the burning of the farm- 
house was accompanied by the murder of the inhabitants. 

The same fact stands out clearly in the more extensive burning 
of houses in towns and villages. In some cases, indeed, as a 
prelude to the burning, inhabitants were cleared out of their 
houses and driven along the streets, often with much accom- 
panying brutality—some to a place of execution, others to 
prolonged detention in a church or other public buildings. In 
other cases witnesses assert that they saw German soldiers forcing 
back into the flames men, women, and children, who were trying 
to escape from the burning houses. There is also evidence that 
— deliberately shot down civilians as they fled from the 

re. 

The general conclusion is that the burning and destruction 
of property which took place was only in a very small minority 
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of cases justified by military necessity, and that even then the 
destruction was seldom accompanied by that care for the lives 
of non-combatants which has hitherto been expected from a 
military commander belonging to a civilised nation. On the 
contrary, it is plain that in many cases German officers and 
soldiers deliberately added to the sufferings of the unfortunate 
people whose property they were destroying. 

(a) THE KILLING OF THE WOUNDED AND OF PRISONERS. In 
dealing with the treatment of the wounded and of prisoners and 
the cases in which the former appear to have been killed when 
helpless, and the latter at, or after, the moment of capture, we 
are met by some peculiar difficulties, because such acts may not 
in all cases be deliberate and cold-blooded violations of the usages 
of war. Soldiers who are advancing over a spot where the 
wounded have fallen may conceivably think that some of those 
lying prostrate are shamming dead, or, at any rate, are so slightly 
wounded as to be able to attack, or to fire from behind when 
the advancing force has passed, and thus they may be led 
into killmg those whom they would otherwise have spared. 
There will also be instances in which men, intoxicated with the 
frenzy of battle, slay even those whom, on reflection, they might 
have seen to be incapable of further harming them. The same 
kind of fury may vent itself on persons who are already sur- 
rendering; and even a soldier who is usually self-controlled or 
humane, may, in the heat of the moment, go on killing, especially 
in a general mélée, those who were offering to surrender. This 
is most likely to happen when such a soldier has been incensed 
by an act of treachery or is stirred to revenge by the death of 
a comrade to whom he is attached. Some cases of this kind 
appear in the evidence. Such things happen in all wars as 
isolated instances, and the circumstances may be pleaded in 
extenuation of acts otherwise shocking. We have made due 
allowance for these considerations, and have rejected those 
cases in which there is a reasonable doubt as to whether those 
who killed the wounded knew that the latter were completely 
disabled. Nevertheless, after making all allowances, there 
remain certain instances in which it is clear that quarter was 
refused to persons desiring to surrender when it ought to have 
been given, or that persons already so wounded as to be incapable 
of fighting further were wantonly shot or bayoneted. 

‘he cases to which references are given all present features 
generally similar, and in several of them men who had been left 
wounded in the trenches when a trench was carried by the enemy 
were found, when their comrades subsequently re-took the 
trench, to have been slaughtered, although evidently helpless, 
or else they would have escaped with the rest of the retreating 
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force. For instance, a witness says: About September the 20th 
our regiment took part in an engagement with the Germans. 
After we had retired into our trenches a few minutes after we 
got back into them the Germans retired into their trenches. 
The distance between the trenches of the opposing forces was 
about 400 yards. I should say about 50 or 6U of our men had 
been left lying on the field from our trenches. After we got 
back to them I distinctly saw German soldiers come out of their 
trenches, go over the spots where our men were lying, and bayonet 
them. Some of our men were lying nearly half way between 
the trenches.” Another says: ‘The Germans advanced over 
the trenches of the headquarters trench where I had been on 
guard for three days. When the Germans reached our wounded 
I saw their officer using his sword to cut them down.” Another 
witness says: “‘Outside Ypres we were in trenches, and were 
attacked, and had to retire until reinforced by other companies 
of the Royal Fusiliers. ‘Then we took the trenches, and found 
the wounded, between 20 and 30, lying in the trenches with 
bayonet wounds, and some shot. Most of them, say, three 
quarters, had their throats cut.” 

In one case, given very circumstantially, a witness tells how 
a party of wounded British soldiers were left in a chalk pit, all 
very badly hurt, and quite unable to make resistance. One of 
them, an officer, held up his handkerchief as a white flag, and 
this “attracted the attention of a party of about eight Germans. 
The Germans came to the edge of the pit. It was getting dusk, 
but the light was still good, and everything clearly discernible. 
One of them, who appeared to be carrying no arms, and who, at 
any rate, had no rifle, came a few feet down the slope into the 
chalk pit, within eight or ten yards of some of the wounded men.” 
He looked at the men, laughed, and said something in German 
to the Germans who were waiting on the edge of the pit. Im- 
mediately one of them fired at the officer, then three or four, 
of these ten soldiers were shot, then another officer, and the 
witness, and the rest of them. ‘‘ After an interval of some time 
I sat up and found that I was the only man of the ten who were 
living when the Germans came into the pit remaining alive 
and that all the rest were dead.” 

Another witness describes a painful case in which five soldiers, 
two Belgians and three French, were tied to trees by German 
soldiers apparently drunk, who stuck knives in their faces, 
pricked them with their bayonets, and ultimately shot them. 

We have no evidence to show whether and in what cases 
orders proceeded from the officer in command to give no quarter, 
but there are some instances in which persons obviously desiring 
to surrender were nevertheless killed. 
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(b) Firinc on HOSPITALS OR ON THE RED Cross AMBULANCES 
OR STRETCHER-BEARERS. This subject may conveniently be 
divided into three subdivisions, namely, firing on— 

. (1) Hospital and other Red Cross establishments. 
(2) Ambu ances. 
(3) Stretcher-bearers. 

Under the first and second categories there is obvious diffi- 
culty in proving intention, especially under the conditions of 
modern long-range artillery fire. A commanding officer’s duty 
is to give strict orders to respect hospitals, ambulances, &c., and 
also to place Red Cross units as far away as possible from any 
legitimate line of fire. But with all care some accidents must 
happen, and many reported cases will be ambiguous. At the 
same time, when military observers have formed a distinct 
opinion that buildings and persons under the recognisable pro- 
tection of the Red Cross were wilfully fired upon, such opinions 
cannot be disregarded. 

Between 30 and 40 of the depositions submitted related to 
this offence. This number does not in itself seem so great as to 
be inconsistent with the possibility of accident. 

In one case a Red Cross Depot was shelled on most days 
throughout the week. This is hardly reconcilable with the 
enemy’s gunners having taken any care to avoid it. 

There are other cases of conspicuous hospitals being shelled, 
in the witnesses’ opinion, purposely. 

In one of these the witness, a sergeant-major, makes a sug- 
gestion which appears plausible, namely that the German gunners 
use any conspicuous building as a mark to verify their ranges 
rather than for the purpose of destruction. It would be quite 
according to the modern system of what German writers call 
Kriegsréson to hold that the convenience of range-finding is a 
sufficient military necessity to justify disregarding any immunity 
conferred on a building by the Red Cross or otherwise. In any 
case, artillery fire on a hospital at such a moderate range as about 
1000 yards can hardly be thought accidental. 

(2) As to firing on ambulances, the evidence is more explicit. 

In one case the witness is quite clear that the ambulances 
were aimed at. 

In another case of firing at an ambulance train the range 
was quite short. 

In another a Belgian Red Cross party is stated to have been 
ambushed. 

On the whole we do not find proof of a general or systematic 
firing on hospitals or ambulances; but it is not possible to 
believe that much care was taken to avoid this, 
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IV. THE GERMAN ARMY BEHIND 
BELGIAN CIVILIANS 


THE following passage relating to this Appendix is taken from 
the Bryce Report : 

“Many (witnesses) hesitated to speak lest what they said, 
if it should ever be published, might involve their friends or 
relatives at home in danger, and it was found necessary to give 
an absolute promise that names should not be disclosed. 

“For this reason names have been omitted.* 

“Tn all cases (the depositions) are given as nearly as_ possible 
(for abbreviation was sometimes inevitable) in the exact words 
of the witness, and wherever a statement has been made by a 
witness tending to exculpate the German troops, it has been 
given in full. Excisions have been made only where it has been 
felt necessary to conceal the identity of the deponent, or to omit 
what are merely hearsay statements, or are palpably irrelevant. 
In every case the name and description of the witnesses are given 
in the original depositions and in copies which have been furnished 
to us by H.M. Government. The originals remain in the custody 
of the Home Department, where they will be available in case 
of need, for reference after the conclusion of the war.” 

Names of places are given throughout in the French form. 

The status of the witness is printed in each case at the head 
of the deposition. The nationality of all the witnesses is Belgian 
unless the contrary is indicated. 


ARMOURER 


On the 12th or 13th August I was on the heights above the Meuse. I saw, about 
200 yards away, the Germans making men and children march in front of them and 
pass between the Forts of Pontisse and Fléron, in which the Belgian soldiers then 
were. The Belgian commander observed the civilians near the Fort of Fléron, and 
as a result, the Belgian soldiers did not dare to fire upon them. I was informed by 
several, whose names I cannot give, that none of the civilians were injured by the 


* For greater security the initials of persons mentioned in the depositions have 
been changed. 
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Germans. I saw the civilians in front of the German troops when I was near Visé, 
They were being physically forced along by the Germans. I could see no women, 
but I could see that the men were civilians. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 


I was in charge of a patrol of 12 men guarding Aerschot during the retreat of our 
own troops to Antwerp. It was at four in the morning on August 19th. I was on 
guard about 600 metres beyond the railway gates on the Tirlemont road, at a mill, 
The road had houses along one side, and houses and a wood and fields on the other 
The Germans arrived from Tirlemont. As they arrived I withdrew with my patrol 
to the railway gates. The road was commanded by two mitrailleuses posted at the 
gates. As the Germans advanced I saw two women and five children walking along 
the road 50 metres ahead of the German cavalry, who were in their advance. We 
could not fire the mitrailleuses as we should have hit them. One of the women was 
hit by one of the Belgian riflemen. The women told the commander when they 
arrived at our post that the Germans had forced them to leave their houses and walk 
in front of the troops. I was standing by the commander at the time and heard this 
said. 

BritTisH SOLDIER 

On 22nd August I was with my regiment on the retreat from Mons, and that 
evening I saw marching towards us, in front of German troops who were following 
us, some half-dozen Belgian colliers carrying colliery lamps. 

We could not fire at the pursuing Germans except through these colliers, and 
apparently they were placed where they were to prevent us firing. 

They did not approach nearer than some 800 yards to our line; but it was a light 
evening and I could see them plainly with the naked eye. They seemed to have just 
left their work and to be carrying the lamps on their way home. 


Britisn OFFICER 


During the retreat from Mons I was in command of my double company at Cuesmes, 
a suburb at the south of Mons, and I had a barricade erected across a main thorough- 
fare leading from Mons in order to check the advancing German troops and cover 
our retreat. German troops approached the barricade in force and my men opened 
fire on them. ‘This broke them up and they took refuge in houses on either side of 
the road. Then they wanted to get out again and reach a cross-road at their rear 
and so escape the line of our fire. Te enable them to reach this cross-road they sent 
civilians from the houses on each side of the main road holding white flags, under 
cover of which the Germans attempted to get from the main road into the cross-road 
at the rear. There was nothing for it but to order my men to continue firing, which 
they did and accounted for a good many of the Germans. To what extent the civilians 
suffered I cannot say. 

British OFrricEr 


On Sunday, August 23, my company was ordered to throw a barricade across a 
road leading from the south of Mons. When we had finished we waited for the advance 
of the Germans. Some civilians reported to us that they were coming down a road 
in front of us. On looking in that direction we saw, instead of German troops, a crowd 
of civilians—men, women, and children—waving white handkerchiefs and being 
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pushed down the road in front of a large number of German troops. I have no doubt 
whatever that the Germans had deliberately put these civilians in front of themselves 
for the purpose of protecting themselves from our fire, and had compelled them to 
wave their handkerchiefs for the same object. The Germans could not have advanced, 
apart from the protection afforded them by the civilians, as the street was quite straight 
and commanded by our rifle fire at a range of about 700 to 800 yards. The civilians 
were driven in front of the German troops until the latter reached a side street into 
which they disappeared. 
British SOLDIER 

I was behind a barricade in an avenue in Mons on August 23rd, the first day when 
fighting with the British force began. The Scottish had been fighting the Germans 
outside and came back past us, and warned us that the Germans were wearing English 
military top-coats. We saw the Germans coming on in English top-coats and for 
a long time it was doubtful whether they were Germans. They first took shelter in 
some houses on the left. Eventually when the Germans advanced down the avenue 
they placed women and children in front of them. They came on as it were in mass, 
with the women and children massed in front of them. They seemed to be pushing 
them on, and I saw them shoot down women and children who refused to march. 
Up to this my orders had been not to fire, but when we saw women and children shot 
my sergeant said, ‘It’s too heartrending,’’ and gave orders to fire, which we did 
The Germans dispersed again out of the roadway, and several women and children 
got away, and we then had orders to retire from our barricade, and I saw no more 
of this advance. 

British SOLDIER 

On 24th August last my regiment was at Mons retiring before the Germans. When 
we got to one end of the town we threw up a barricade against the enemy and we were 
able to hold it for about half an hour. After leaving it we got separated, I and about 
20 others from our company, and the enemy advanced against us. I saw that they 
had collected a number of women and children, I cannot say how many, from the 
houses in the town, and they placed them in front of the German soldiers in order 
to prevent us from firing on them. They would be 100 to 150 yards away from us. 
I could see that the Germans had their bayonets fixed and pointed to the backs of 
the women and children to make them advance. 


British SOLDIER 


I saw at Mons the Germans advancing on hands and knees towards our position 
in the trenches; they were in close formation and had a line of women and children 
in front of their front rank. They were about 900 to 1000 yards away. Our orders 
at that time were not to fire on civilians in front of the enemy. The time never came, 
so far as Iam concerned, for seeing what happened, as we were ordered to retreat 
and we did not expend any ammunition after I saw this. Fighting was, of course, 


going on elsewhere. 
Betaian ReFuGEE 


In Mons, on the 34th Sunday in the year (Sunday, 23rd August), I saw 200 Belgian 
civilians taken prisoner by the Germans. There was a battle going on at the time 
between the English and the Germans, and the Germans used the Belgian civilians 
as a screen to prevent the English from firing. I was standing in the rue de la Bece 
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(? Bisse). The Germans were coming down a main street the name of which I do 
not know. The English were in the streets all arouud. I saw some of the Belgians 
killed ; six of them were shot by the Germans because they tried to get away. I 
cannot say what happened to the rest of them. They continued marching in front 
of the Germans until they got out of my sight. The Belgians were men of all ages; 
there were no women or children. 

On the date of the first engagement at Termonde, about a fortnight later, T saw 
12 civilians taken prisoners by the Germans. One of them was a little lame boy who 
could not keep up. His name was J... 3; he worked as a smith. The Germans 
struck him with the butt end of their rifles all over and especially on his bad leg, to 
make him hurry up. One of these 12 civilians returned, and I saw him at his house 
later on. He told me that he had never seen the other 11 since that day. That wasa 
week after the day when I had seen him walking with the 11 others. He said that he 
pretended to be very ill, and fell down on the road, and that the Germans let him lie 
there. This was how he escaped. 


British SOLDIER 


Royal Engineers.—Outside Mons, during the first day of the retreat, we were 
retreating through the village—the name of which I cannot tell you. Our infantry 
were between us and a point where another road met the one on which we were; 
German troops came down this other road, holding up white flags, driving civilians 
in front of them. At 300 yards distance from our infantry they dropped the flags 
and drove the civilians on to one side, they opened fire on our infantry. 


BrITIsH SOLDIER 


I was serving with my battalion at Mons. On the 24th of August we were retiring 
from the direction of Mons. We were marching along a road in close formation. We 
were under fire from the enemy's batteries in a wood on our front and between us and 
Mons. About 700 or 800 yards to our left front I noticed a party of Germans about 
600 strong. They were not entrenched, neither did I see them retiring or advancing, 
They were in an open position and were under a heavy shell fire from our batteries, 
which kept up an incessant fire the whole time. About 300 yards behind and to the 
right of the Germans was a small village. I saw a large number of civilians, men, 
women, and children, standing in front of the Germans. It was about 11 o'clock a.m. 
I saw some men, women and children actually brought into the front of the German 
position from the village. They were being pushed along by Germans. One old man 
was very old and bent. I noticed two women in particular who had two or possibly 
three children and they were holding them close in as if to shield them. One of the 
women had a blue apron on. Altogether I suppose there were 16 to 20 women there, 
about a dozen children, and half a dozen men. I was in the last file and I kept on look- 
ing round as we were retiring. It would be about 10 minutes between the time when 
I first and last saw the civilians in this position in front of the Germans. About two 
minutes after I first saw the women, children, and men in front of the Germans I 
noticed that the British batteries who had been firing on the Germans ceased firing. I 
saw five or six of the guns (which had been between us and the Germans) limber up and 
gallop round to the Germans’ right flank, and from this position open fire on the Germans 
again. They were able to do this without running the risk of hurting the civilians 
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because in this position they were well round the flank. The Germans then bolted, 
leaving the civilians behind. I saw all this as we were retreating along the road. 
We all saw it and were talking about the incident as we marched along. This state- 
ment has been read over by me and is correct. 


BRITISH SOLDIER 
On 24th August, between 8.30-9,30, I was behind a barricade I had assisted to 
build during the previous night across one of the streets in Frameries. Some Germans 
approached us in small bodies at first, apparently as scouts. Then about 20 women 
and children and some oldish men came from the bottom of the street. They were 
fully dressed, some had hats and jackets and bundles. They formed a sort of cordon. 
I say they were not flying in panic before the Germans because of this sort of order, 
and because when they were motioned to draw to the side by one of our own men they 
were fired on by the Germans from behind for doing so. I should think 50 people 
were shot down. In some cases the children had been walking, in others they were 
carried by the women. 
British SOLDIER 
August 24th, I was with my section at Frameries in a side street behind a barricade. 
I saw about 30 women partially dressed, some with babies in their arms. They were 
crying. A large body of Germans were just behind them. The women formed a screen. 
The women had the appearance of having been hastily collected. I say so because 
they were only partially dressed and carried nothing as refugees always did. My 
whole section considered they were being used by the Germans as a screen. As they 
came round the corner I was called away. This was 7-8 A.M. 


British SOLDIER 

I was with my regiment during the retreat of the British forces between Landrécies 
and Guise in August last. 

During the retreat I was in charge of eight men, acting as a flank guard near the 
village of Bone,* when I saw a party of women and children coming towards us along 
a road. 

Immediately behind them were about eight Uhlans of the German Army, who were 
pushing the women and children along in front of them. The latter were screaming. 
I am certain they were being forced along in the position they occcupied and were 
not in front of the Germans by chance or accidentally. 

I at once reported the position of matters to Captain H—— of my regiment. 

He investigated the position and found it impossible to attack the Uhlans without 
injuring the women and children. He, therefore, with the eight men and myself, 
worked round the Uhlans’ flank. We opened fire and killed three of them. The 
others were driven round to the rear of our battalion and shot there. 

We found that the civilian party consisted of seven or eight women and five or six 
very young children. They were terrified, and it was plain to me that they were being 
used as a screen for the Germans whilst they were reconnoitring our position. 


SOLDIER 


On a Tuesday, August 25th, about, I was with other comrades in a wood during the 
retreat from Namur. We were making for Philippeville to rejoin the regiment. When 
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we atrived the regiment had gone. We made onto Marienbourg. On the way between 
the two places we saw, on a road which joined ours, the Uhlans, who were coming from 
the direction of Philippeville. We saw them stopping on the road several country 
people who were trying to take to flight. They forced them to march in front of them, 
There were six or seven to whom they did this. They were about 100 metres or a little 
less from us. They fired on us. We were about 50 men. Some of us had guns and 
would have fired back if they had not feared that they might hit the country people, 
I had no gun. There were only about 20 or 25 Uhlans. 


BELcIan SOLDIER 


At the first battle in which I was engaged, which took place at Malines, I saw the 
Germans advancing against us with a number of Belgian civilians in front of them. 
There were about 60 or 80 of them in all, and there were women amongst them, but 
the men were made to go in front. 

Our infantry did not fire on the civilians, but let the whole body come on until 
they could fire on their flanks, and then they separated the civilians from the Germans. 


I cannot say whether any of the civilians were shot. We took the civilians and put them 
behind our lines. 7 


Bricran SoLpier 
After the Germans occupied Louvain, I was near Malines; and one day I saw a 
large number of civilians—about 400—old men, women, and children, being driven 
forward towards the Belgian outposts by German soldiers with fixed bayonets. The 
curé of Campenhout was in front with a white flag. Our soldiers had to shoot, but 
not much. The civilians began to sing the Brabanconne to show their nationality 
and stop the shooting. I was told by some of these civilians that the Germans told 
them not to Jook round; if they did, they would be shot. They were beaten forward 
by ritle-butts—not bayonets. These people came half from Campenhout (a village) 
and half from Malines. 

BELGIAN SoLvIER 
I was serving with my regiment at Elewyt, near Malines. It was just at the 
beginning of the attack on Malines, but I cannot give the date nearer than that. We 
were covering the retreat of other forces. At about 10 o'clock A.M. we saw a number 
of Belgian women, men, and children in front of the Germans 
20 women, and some of them with babies in their arnis. 
away. There were about 50 Belgian men. 


There were quite 
They were about 1000 yards 
Lt cannot say how many children, but 
there were some. We did not fire on the Germans, but they were fired on by troops 
on our right and left. We were forced to retreat by their heavy artillery. Some of 
the Belgians escaped and told us that the Germans had compelled the men, women, 
and children to go in front of them. I spoke to one of them at Lierre and he told 
me this, and that he had come from Elewyt. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 
On the 2nd of September we were holding a village called Caen.* At 6 a.m. I saw 
the Germans advancing. There were about three companies of them. They had a 
number of Belgian prisoners in front of them. We were in the houses of the village. 
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They were being pushed along by the Germans. They were advancing each side of 
the road. When I saw them the Germans were about 40 yards away. The prisoners 
were tied by the wrists in groups of six. The Germans were firing on us as they 
advanced behind the prisoners. We returned the fire. The fight lasted about 10 
minutes and we then retreated. The Germans lost about 60 men and 30 of the prisoners 
were hit. The prisoners belonged to the 8th and 13th Regiments. I should say 
there were about 200 of them. We were 28 men holding Caen and we had four mit- 


railleuses. 
Beician SOLDIER 


At the beginning of September my company was attacking the Germans, who 
were in the village of Eppeghem. During the afternoon, by about 4 p.m., we had 
driven the Germans out of the village and had ourselves gone through the village. 
The Germans were retreating under our fire. When we got the other side of the village 
we found that the Germans had a large number of civilians standing in front of them. 
There was a very large foree of Germans We had seen no male civilians in the village 
as we passed through, with the exception of two who had been killed. The civilians 
appeared to be making no attempts to get away from in front of the Germans. They 
were standing just in front of the Germans, who were not holding them. In order 
to avoid hitting the civilians, we tried to get round the German flanks, but we were 
unsuccessful. The Germans were able to retreat, keeping the civilians still between 
them and us. I saw none of the civilians fall, but one of the village women told me 
as we were going through the village that the Germans had taken 186 men from the 
village and had killed the two whose bodies we saw because they refused to follow. 
Shortly after this we were forced to retire ourselves. We were entrenched between 
the forts at Willebroeck. At about 4 P.M. we were engaged with the Germans in 
front of the trenches, and after a fight! asting about an hour and a half we were driven 
back. We had to leave six of our wounded behind. I saw the Germans go up and 
bayonet these six men. They were about 200 metres in front of me when I saw this, 
and were crawling, trying to get away after having abandoned their rifles. They 
were all in a bunch and I saw several Germans bayonet each man with several thrusts 
each. We fired on the Germans and they were all hit. We went out shortly after 
the Germans had been driven off and found that the men had all been killed. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 

About the 2nd of September my regiment was retiring before the Germans upon 
Malines. We had heard from an air scout that the Germans were advancing with 
children in front of them. At about 7 p.m. we were about 300 metres from Malines 
and I saw a regiment of German infantry advancing along the road. There were 
about 10 children in front of them. They were about 500 metres from me. The 
children were roped together in two rows with a German each side of the row. They 
appeared to be from seven to nine years of age and reached up to the height of the 
Germans’ chests. The Germans were firing wpon us as they advanced in this way. 
They were advancing in column formation. We fired on them and aimed so as to 
avoid hitting the children. 

SOLDIER 

In the month of September my regiment was at Londerzeel, near Malines. The 

Germans had occupied Londerzeel before us. When we entered the village we saw 
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two girls of about 18 or 20 years old. They told us that some hours before the Germans 
had come to their house and had endeavoured to seize and violate them. Their father 
had interfered and had been killed by the Germans by a bayonet. The two girls had 
escaped while their father was being killed. They came back later and found that 
their father had been already buried. They dug him up again and they showed us 
his body. There was a big wound in the breast which must have been made by a 
bayonet. 

Two or three days after this incident we were retiring from Londerzeel in the 
direction of Malines. The Germans were attacking us, and at the head of one of their 
columns they placed a number of men, women, and children of the Belgian civilian 
population. There were perhaps 30 or 40 of them altogether. We cased firing when 
we saw there were civilians in front. The Germans came with these people up to 
about 200 metres from us. We were pushed back, and the civilians fled in all directions 
and the battle went on. One of the civilians was shot in the arm. It was about five 
minutes that we saw these civilians in front of the Germans, they were being pushed 
along. 

BELGIAN REFUGEE 

Some time in September I left Antoing alone to go to Tournai. The reason I left 
was because the Germans entered Antoing. I left as the advance guard entered. 
I think they consisted of Death’s Head Hussars. They came into Antoing and asked 
at once for the station and post office of which they took possession. I was taken 
prisoner on the road from Antoing to Tournai by the same body who had entered 
the town, they having overtaken me. I was taken to Tournai, where there were 
about 400 civilian Belgian prisoners—men, women, and children. A fight took place 
there between French and Germans. All the prisoners above referred to, including 
myself, were marched in front of the German forces to act as a screen. Two of these 
who did not move quickly enough were shot by the Germans. I was with the Germans 
for nine days, after which I escaped and made my way to Namur, and by stages to 
Ostend, and from there to England. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 


On the 10th September I was at Termonde and in the trenches awaiting the Germans. 
The battle commenced at noon, and at about 2 o’clock we saw a number of Germans, 
about 600, who had with them about 10 or 15 Belgian civilians. They had placed 
the Belgian civilians in front of them and then advanced on our trench. We had to 
fire because there were German soldiers with them. Many of the civilians were shot 
by us. There were some women with these civilians and some of these were wounded 
also. I spoke afterwards to one of the women who were with these German soldiers, 
and she told me that there was one young man who refused to be taken with the 
German soldiers and brought up to our trench. The Germans thereupon killed this 
young fellow with their bayonets. That same evening the whole of the village was 
burnt. These people came from St. Gilles, which is near Termonde. When these 
civilians were shot, as I have mentioned above, the Germans came to within 300 to 
400 metres of our trench. They were beaten back and we were the victors in this 
particular fight. The fight went on until about 7 o’clock in the evening. There were 
about 400 Germans killed or wounded and not one of the Belgian soldiers was wounded 
We were well entrenched. The Germans had no machine guns with them. 
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I have never heard any reason given for the civilians being brought up to our trench 
in this way. Reasons are given sometimes by the Germans for these acts, the chief one 
being that the civilian population have been firing upon them, but I never heard this 
reason given for this particular case. I cannot say whether I actually shot one of these 
civilians myself. For the most part we were given an order for “feu rapide” which 
means that we are cach of us to fire as fast as we can, but not in volleys. 


BELGIAN REFUGEE 

During the Battle of Alost the Germans came to our place. They took me prisoner 
on the Chaussée de Gand at Alost, and took me to Cordegem. They made me hold 
up wy hands and keep them up all the way. It took two hours to get there. There 
were five or six other prisoners. 

We stopped at Oordegem for 24 hours in a street near the church. We had nothing 
to eat or drink during this time. There were two women with us. I do not know 
the names of my fellow prisoners. The Germans picked them up as they went along. 

Between Alost and Oordegem I saw lots of houses burnt by the Germans. They 
broke the windows and threw little contrivances through the holes. I do not know 
what the contrivances were made of; the house flamed up at once. I saw at least 50 
houses burnt. About 5 o'clock in the evening the Germans let us go. I went off in 
the direction of my house which was an hour and a half’s walk. Between Oordegem 
and Cherscamp I fell in with 4000 or 5000 Germans. They cried “Up.” I held up 
my hands. They then took me to Courtrai, where all the houses had been burnt. 
The Germans and Belgians were fighting round about there. The Germans drove me 
and many other Belgians in the direction of the fighting, to screen them. 

After the battle the Germans took me and many other Belgians to make holes to 
bury the Germans in. They were saying all the time, ‘“‘ Quicker, quicker,” threatening 
us with their revolvers and bayonets. I understand a little German. Afterwards 
the Germans made signs that we might go, and we cleared out as quick as we could. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 


I was with my battalion in the trenches at Willebroeck, the first line of the fortiti- 
cations of Antwerp, about the 25th of September. The 35th Regiment of the Line 
(I tore off the epaulettes of one of the officers who was killed and I saw the number 
of the regiment) advance against us over some flat land, in line, about a yard separating 
each man, crawling on hands and knees. The Germans seemed to have started from a 
wood on the right, and I saw distinctly from a distance of 200 yards that there were 
some women and children in front of the first line. I noticed particularly in all four 
children, one woman, and one old man in civilian middle-class dress. They were walk- 
ing upright, each of them in front of a German soldier, and between the Germans and 
us. It was in the afternoon, and I saw some officers of the German regiment, and they 
could not help seeing the women and children. For instance, one officer fell dead quite 
close to where one of the children was. During the advance I saw that the woman 
tefused to advance. She turned round, and showed her back to us, and I saw the 
German who was creeping behind her give her two thrusts with the bayonet upwards 
towards the breast. At the second thrust she fell. We could hear her cries; we did 
not tire upon either the woman or the children, but we kept up fire upon tue soldie1s 
who were not covered by them. One of the children, who seemed about 4 or 5 years vi 
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age, ran towards the woman when she fell, and the soldier behind him shot him, placing 
the muzzle of his rifle upon the child’s temple, and half the head was blown away before 
my eyes. Our regiment left the trenches and attacked with the bayonet, and drove 
the Germans back. Their losses were very heavy. 

BELGIAN SOLDIER 

Towards the end of September I was on patrol duty with two other men between 
Lierre and Aerschot. We were about 5 kilometres from Aerschot and some distance 
in front of our main body. 1 saw a cyclist patrol of Germans coming down the road 
aheadofmen. They were about a mile away when I firstsawthem. They had civilians 
in front of them when I saw them. There were about 10 of them. I think there were 
more men than women. They were not being held by the Germans in any way. The 
Germans immediately opened fireonus. We did not fire because of hitting the civilians. 
They only fired two or three shots at us. We retreated. 

We were in Aerschot some 15 days previously. The Germans had left Aerschot 
two or three days before weentered. At the entrance to the village all the houses were 
burnt. In two of the houses I saw charred corpses of people. I only walked past 
in the road, so do not know the sex of the corpses. 

BELGIAN REFUGEE 

On Sunday, September 27th, between 9 and 10 a.m. I saw the Germans in Alost 
take 37 civilians (all men) and put them in front of their soldiers and made them march 
forward so that if the Belgians fired on the German troops they would necessarily kill 
the Belgian civilians first. I myself saw the bodies of two of these civilians in the 
afternoon of the same day who had been shot, as well as three German soldiers. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 
I was wounded at Nazareth on the 7th of October. I was taken to the military 

hospital at Ghent. I was wounded whilst in a house in Nazareth. We were firing 
through the doors and windows. I was wounded in the shoulder. There were five 
of us in the house, and two were wounded. The three unwounded got away leaving me 
and L,...* behind I was lying on the floor in the ground-floor room. A large 
number of Germans came into the house. Some of them came into the room and saw 
us wounded. Twenty or twenty-five Germans at least sawus. They went out of the 
room almost immediately, and 10 minutes after we saw that the house was on fire. 
As soon as we saw the smoke we got up and got out of the window. As soon as we got 
out of the house we were taken prisoner by the Germans who were still outside. The 
Belgian reinforcements were coming up and the Germans placed us in front of them 
so that the Belgians should not fire. The Germans retreated and we seized our oppor- 
tunity and escaped by jumping into a ditch. L.... was wounded in both hands. 
When the Germans came into the house he was standing with his wounded hands in 
the air. Whilst we were prisoners with the Germans they searched L. ... and found 
80 francs, which they took. The arrival of the Belgian reinforcements prevented their 
searching me. The German troops were Ublans. 


At the beginning of October the Germans were about to attack us at Termonde ; 
we were entrenched behind a river. They were about 300 metres off. They forced 


* L... was also interviewed and corroborated the story told by this witness. 
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10 or 12 civilians—men and women—to march in front of their line when they were 
attacking. They beat them forward with the butt ends of their rifles. We could 
not fire and had to retreat in consequence. I saw four or five of the civilians shot 
from behind by the Germans ; none of our men were firing at this time ; we were an 
advance post, without supports right and left of us. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 


About the 9th of October I was near Lokeren in a trench with my company, 
guarding a road near a railway. The Germans were advancing to attack us, and 
were firing on us. I should think there were about 150 of them—a whole company. 
They had about 20 civilians in front of them—men, women, and children. I cannot 
say how many of each, but there were more women and children than men, and some 
of the women had babies in their arms. When we first saw them they were about 
300 yards away. We retreated out of the trench because we could not fire on them. 
They (the Germans) fired between the civilians. The Germans were about 150 yards 
away when we began to retire. We were able to retire in guod order, as there were 
some deserted houses quite near the trenches to shelter us. We had no soldiers on 
either flank to attack the Germans without killing the civilians. No civilians were 
actually killed by the Germans as far as I know—I do not think any of my company 
were hit by the Germans during this incident. 


BritisH SOLDIER 


About 16th October I was near Thielt. We were marching across country searching, 
sweeping the ground. Just before dusk we heard firing and bullets whizzing over us. 
We were a platoon about 30 strong. We saw that the firing came from some Germans 
in a ditch in a turnip field about 300 yards away. In front of the Germans were 12 or 
14 women and two men civilians. They were only five or six yards in front of the 
Germans—they stayed there for an hour until it grew dark, when we advanced. 


BELGIAN SOLDIER 


About the 12th October the Germans were in possession of Alost. The Belgians 
were advancing through Alost. The Belgians were advancing along a road with canal 
one side and houses the other. I was hidden in a café, my bicycle outside the café. 
I saw about 40 Belgian civilian men and boys held in front of the German rearguard. 
Two civilians were killed by shots, afterwards four were found wounded by bayonets 
at the side of the road. Further on, nine young men (civilians) were found with their 
throats cut. 

BritisH SOLDIER 

My regiment was marching north across the Belgian frontier.* We started about 
2.30 a.m. After marching till dawn we saw two enemy's aeroplanes scouting. We 
were going along the main road, and they certainly saw us—they could not miss seeing 
us—there were two or three of them (i.e. aeroplanes) and, after seeing us, they went 
back. About 8 o'clock we were approaching a village. French cavalry, some 300 
or 400, came from the village. I heard some say in English, ‘“‘ Germans drove out,” 
meaning that the Germans had been in the village and that they had cleared the: 
out. We proceeded on, and we saw about a mile from the village all the women a?.:! 
children and a few civilian men coming towards us. The German soldiers were taking 


* This was on or about the 18th of October. 
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cover behind the women and children. We could not see them—they were taking 
cover in the houses and trees. We called on the people of the village to get past us 
out of the way as soon as possible, and they did this. The Germans were shelling us 
with their big guns before the population got past us. As soon as the people had 
passed we deployed, and we immediately received the tire of the enemy. 

I have had this read to me, and it is in every particular correct. 


BELGIAN REFUGEE 


I live at Gits which is near Roulers. 

On the 19th of October I was in my own house in the morning. About 25 French 
soldicrs were hiding in my garden ; they were Cuirassiers. They had hidden their 
horses behind a building. German soldiers came into my house by the front door. 
They asked me whether there were any French, Belgian, or English soldiers there. 
I replied that there were none there. I then ran into the garden away from the German 
soldiers pretending to be frightened. 1 ran towards the French soldiers who were hiding 
there and shouted out to them the one word “ Fifteen.” I meant them to understand by 
this that there were 15 German soldiers there. The }'rench soldiers then jumped up 
and shot every one of the 15 Germans. Later on, on the same day, some more German 
soldiers came to Gits. ‘They found the dead bodies of the 15 German soldiers in my 
garden, but they did not know that the house and garden belonged to me. When 
they came I was walking about the village. These German soldiers, however, took me 
prisoner. ‘They took me to Gitsberg, which is about ten minutes walk from Gits. At 
Gitsberg, the Germans took all the men they found there prisoners ; there were 300 
or 400 people altogether and the women and children were also taken prisoners. ‘They 
put all the prisoners, children as well, against a wall with their faces towards it, and made 
them put up their hands. While this was being done the Germans were still under 
fire from the French troops. Alj the men prisoners then asked the Germans to let the 
women and children go as they were crying so much. The Germans allowed this. 
When the women and children had gone there were 72 men left. The Germans then 
said that there were 72 men and they would want 72 bullets. I do not understand 
German myself but others who did understand it told me that this was what they said. 
Five mounted Uhlans were then put in front of us and we were ordered to follow them 
on foot. They led us along the main road from Bruges to Ypres. ‘There was one old 
man with us of 75 years of age who was too feeble to walk. ‘This old man was then taken 
and shot by eight German soldiers who were behind our band. We were all made to 
halt and watch the old man shot. I saw him shot myself and his body was left on the 
road. The rest of us then went on until we got to Hooglede. At Hooglede there 
were some French troops hiding behind the church and they again opened fire on the 
Germans but did not kill any of them. We were then taken back by the way we had 
come until we got to a place called Ondank. From Ondank we proceeded to Staden. 
At Staden the French troops again fired on us; they killed the five German Ublans 
who were in front, and one of the Belgian prisoners was also killed. When this happened 


the Germans got angry and they then put all the prisoners, including myself, in front . 


of them. The I’rench went on tiring and 15 of the prisoners were hit. When we saw our 
companions fall we waved a white handkerchief and shouted “ Vive la Belgique.” 


‘The French then stopped firing at us. The remaining prisoners tried to run away; | 


some of them succeeded in escaping and some were shot down by the Germans. I 
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couldn’t get away myself. Eventually there were only 15 of us left out of the whole 72. 
I was one of the 15. 

The 15 of us were then taken before a “ conseil de guerre "’ presided over by an officer. 
This “‘ conseil de guerre ’’ was held in the road beside an ambulance. Before we reached 
the place where the “ conseil de guerre” was held one of our number, whom I know 
well, spoke to two of the German officers and bribed them with a gift of 500 francs to 
induce them to do their best for us. This man had been shot through the hand 
and was attended by one of the German officers who was a doctor of the Red Cross. 
This doctor was one of the officers who were bribed and the bribery was effected while 
he was binding up the man’s wound. 

When we got to the “ conseil de guerre ’’ ten officers gave evidence. Eight of them 
gave evidence to the effect that we had fired on the German soldiers when they came to 
Gits, and two of them, being the two who had been bribed, gave evidence that we had 
not fired. We could not hear the evidence given ourselves, but we were told the next . 
morning that this is what happened. The man who told us was a horse-dealer who 
had been taken by the Germans and who knew German. He was standing quite close 
to where the “ conseil de guerre” was held. The “ conseil de guerre’ condemned us 
to death. We had been bound up before this, but the German doctor who had been 
bribed had cut our bonds. It had been arranged with this doctor that if he put up his 
hand it would mean that we had been condemned to death and that we were to run. 
The doctor put up his hand when the sentence was given and we allran. Three of our 
band were shot as we ran but the rest of us managed to get into a deep ditch. We 
stopped in this ditch, being in the water up to our chests, for about 10 minutes. We 
then crawled along the ditch until we got to a side road and thus we escaped. 

The name of the old man who was killed when we first started in charge of the German 
soldiers was D ... Out of the 15 who were tried by the “ conseil de guerre,” I know 
the names of five besides myself. (Names given.) 

All these men came from Gits and they all escaped. I saw them all the next day. 
As far as I know it is quite untrue that any civilians fired on the German soldiers at 
Gits. We were all made to give up our arms long before the Germans came, 


British SOLDIER 

When we were advancing on the Aisne I came across German trenches containing 
dead German soldiers, and I then found the dead bodies of two young French girls, 
not more than 20, stark naked, and in each case with their breasts severed except the 
lower end by which they were hanging attached to the bodies. I also found the dead 
body of a young woman who had been shot, and her child was in her arms still living, 
These bodies I took part in burying. 

After we left the Aisne we were billeted in a village near Ypres (I am not sure of 
the name). We got the alarm, and as we were advancing on one another, the Germans 
came on in irregular formation, with a quantity of women and children and also old men 
in civilian dress, We had been warned of the possibility of this, and we had orders to 
fire notwithstanding, and I myself had to fire upon civilians in this case. After the 
Germans had been driven back, some of these women who had not been shot showed 
us their backs. I saw myself the blood on their backs where they had been pricked by 
bayonets, and in one case a woman had anything from 20 to 50 bayonet marks on her 
back. This was about October 20th. 
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V. MR. BALFOUR’S OPPORTUNITY 


THE reconstitution of the Board of Admiralty has been received 
with universal approval, not to say profound relief. The office of 
First Lord consists in representing to the Board the policy of the 
Government, and in representing in the Cabinet the views of the 
Naval Lords. In time of war there can be only one policy, which 
is to win the war; and the duty of the First Lord may be defined 
as supplying the Naval Lords with everything that they require. 
Mr. Balfour owns a rare intelligence, reinforced by long experience 
of affairs ; he is urbane, ingenious, and capable of stern deter- 
mination ; and naval Officers know that in their dealings with the 
First Lord they will be treated with an invariable courtesy. 
Admiral Sir Henry Jackson is respected throughout the Service 
for his high professional attainments. He is the very type of the 
scientific officer. He invented wireless telegraphy for the use of 
His Majesty’s ships, and is the only F.R.S.in the Navy. During 
the two years February 1911 to February 1913, Sir Henry Jackson 
commanded the Royal Naval War College, the school of strategy 
and tactics for officers. He was then appointed Chief of the War 
Staff at the Admiralty. When the war broke out, Sir Henry 
Jackson, who had been appointed to the command of the Mediter- 
ranean station, was retained for special service at the Admiralty. 
The rest of the Naval Lords have been re-appointed. These are : 
Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick T. Hamilton, Second Sea Lord ; Rear- 
Admiral Frederick C. T. Tudor, Third Sea Lord ; and Commodore 
Cecil F. Lambert, Fourth Sea Lord. One of the Civil Lords, 
Mr. George Lambert, has been replaced by the Duke of Devonshire. 
The Admiralty is thus once more represented in the House of 
Lords. As it was part of the policy of the late Government to 
affront and to injure the Upper House, so, after the death of Lord 
Tweedmouth, the Government continued to deprive the Admiralty 
of representation in the Second Chamber. Sir Francis J. 8. 
Hopwood, the other Civil Lord, has been reappointed. The 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary, Dr. Macnamara, has also 
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been reappointed. It may be observed that if Dr. Macnamara 
cannot succeed in speedily improving the efficiency of the financial 
side of the Admiralty in respect of the payment of pensions, he 
would do well to resign his post. 

The country undoubtedly reposes full confidence in the new 
Board. It is none the less necessary to insist that the Order in 
Council of 1869, and subsequent orders, depriving the Naval Lords 
of responsibility to King and Parliament, should at once be 
rescinded. As matters stand, Mr. Balfour, as First Lord, is 
legally, but unconstitutionally, supreme over the rest of the Board 
and is himself alone responsible to King and Parliament. No 
one expects that he will abuse his powers ; but that is no reason 
why the political device for nullifying the patent of the Admiralty 
should not be abolished. Its use by unscrupulous men has 
wrought immense harm, has involved the country in enormous 
and unnecessary expense, and has caused most lamentable loss 
and suffering. Mr. Balfour will render a great service to his 
country if he will insist upon the restoration of the collective 
and corporate authority of the Board; and in so doing he will be 
supported by the whole nation, with the exception of a few party 
politicians. It is no longer of any use to argue that, should the 
civilian First Lord interfere with the duties of the Naval Lords, the 
Naval Lords will resign. There is no reason why they should 
resign. They were not responsible for the passing of the Order in 
Council depriving them of their constitutional position. The 
politicians passed the Order in Council, and the country permitted 
them to pass it—and has been paying the price of folly ever since. 
Recently Lord Fisher did resign. The rest of the Naval Lords, 
so far as the present writer is aware, did not resign. What was 
the result ? Lord Fisher’s resignation was accepted. Now the 
position, in its legal aspect, is exactly what it was before. The 
country has no guarantee that the sailors at the Admiralty are 
allowed to conduct the war, except such assurance as resides in the 
good sense and loyalty of Mr. Balfour. Put briefly, the security 
of the country at sea, upon which all ultimately depends, rests 
not upon the capacity of the sailors who are appointed to ad- 
minister the Navy, but upon the chance that any given First Lord 
will possess sufficient modesty and intelligence to let the Naval 
Lords do their proper work. Under this vicious and dangerous 
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system, the civilian and political elements at the Admiralty have 
obtained an undue ascendancy. It was (and is still) possible for 
the Permanent (civilian) Secretary and the civilian First Lord to 
settle important matters of naval administration, involving a 
high degree of professional knowledge and judgment, without 
reference to any one of the Naval Lords, in whose department the 
business is included. In the meantime, the public has been in- 
duced to entertain the pathetic delusion that the Navy is managed 
by sailors. Mr. Churchill’s recent panegyric of himself, delivered 
at Dundee, in which he asserted that “my patent ’’ made him 
entirely responsible for all business of the Royal Navy, may have 
opened their eyes. The truth is, of course, that the Admiralty 
Patent entrusts the responsibility for all business of the Royal 
Navy to the corporate Board, and that the Patent is carefully 
nullified by unconstitutional Orders in Council. 

Mr. Balfour’s opportunity is clear. His first duty is to restore 
corporate authority and corporate responsibility to the Board. 
He will thereby not only do what is absolutely necessary to secure 
the safety of the country, but he will establish his own position ; 
for the responsibility of every action of the Admiralty will no 
longer fall upon the First Lord but will be shared by his colleagues. 
In case a difference of opinion should occur among them, an appeal 
lies to the Cabinet. 

If Mr. Balfour allies himself with the Naval Lords, he will find 
the task of reforming the Admiralty, so long rent by factious 
influence, dominated by the politician, and crippled by civilian 
control, to be of. speedy accomplishment. Inthe Duke of Devon- 
shire he has a colleague of recognised ability and unimpeachable 
public spirit, whose duty it will be to investigate the gigantic 
expenditure in which the Admiralty has been indulging during 
the war. Among other items of appalling waste, are the millions 
flung away in the purchase—of all things—of armoured motor-cars, 
and the immense subsidies paid for merchant vessels which are 
lying idle in dock. What motor-cars have to do with the Royal 
Navy is a secret no doubt enshrined in those archives at the 
Admiralty which Mr. Churchill has described as testifying to 
his talents. These are open to the Duke of Devonshire ; and 
after the war, their publication to the world would be singularly 
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instructive. But Mr. Churchill knows very well that no Radical 
Government will permit the seals to be opened. 

It is now time that the Naval Brigades, or, more precisely, 
the Royal Naval Division, should be dealt with as the Naval Lords 
think fit. These Brigades were formed at the beginning of the war. 
They consist of enlisted civilians, of regular naval ratings, and of 
Royal Marines. These were deliberately sequestered from the 
Navy at a time when men were urgently needed. The recruits in 
the Naval Division have been trained on shore for military duties. 
It is for the Naval Lords to decide whether the Naval ratings and 
the Marines should return to their proper duties, and the enlisted 
civilians be allocated to the Navy or the Army. The Antwerp 
blunder resulted in the internment in Holland of 41 officers and, 
1444 men. The killed, wounded and missing number 184 officers 
and 4812 men. 

The new Board must arrive at a decision concerning the assem- 
bling of courts-martial. The late First Lord informed the House 
of Commons that no naval officer had the right to a trial by his 
peers in the case of the loss or capture of one of his Majesty’s 
ships. He was technically correct in that statement, and actually 
most incorrect. The Board of Admiralty has a discretionary 
power to grant or withhold a court-martial. That discretionary 
power, until the advent of Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty, has 
been rightly used, and in practice courts-martial have been held 
as a matter of course, the exceptions, noted over centuries, being 
practically negligible. Upon the practice, “pursuant to the 
custom of the Navy,” of holding courts-martial depends the due 
observance of the King’s Regulations and the Naval Discipline 
Act. The excuse put forward that in time of war there is no 
time to hold a court-martial is preposterous. Every naval officer 
whose ship is lost, captured, or damaged, relies upon the custom 
of holding a court-martial for his justification. His professional 
reputation is at stake ; for the captain and his ship are one. If 
disaster has occurred through no fault of his own, the court- 
martial, which is composed of naval officers, will clear him. If 
he has failed in his duty, the court-martial will define precisely 
the measure of his dereliction. That is one side of the case. The 
other aspect of it concerns the nation. The Navy is national 
property, and the nation has the right to receive an account of 
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it. That a civilian First Lord, a politician, should dare to inform 
Parliament that no such right existed, is an impudent offence 
which should have entailed his dismissal from office. 

The only courts-martial assembled during the war have been 
the courts held in the case of the wreck of the auxiliary cruiser, 
Oceanic, and in the case of Rear-Admiral Ernest C. T. Troubridge 
which was illegally held in secret. It has been alleged that the 
publication of the evidence given before courts-martial would 
assist the enemy. But any such passages might be deleted. The 
real reason is very different, nor is it difficult to guess it. It has 
also been said that the younger officers of the Navy do not wish 
the practice of holding courts-martial to be revived. To which it 
may be briefly replied that even if the statement be true, which 
is very doubtful, it is not a question of what the younger officers 
want, but of what is required in the disciplinary interests of the 
Service and in justice to the country. It should be added that 
since the discretionary powers entrusted to the Admiralty have 
been abused, they should be withdrawn, and the holding of courts- 
martial should be made obligatory, as indeed, they were always 
regarded, until within the last few years. 

It has been argued, again, that the practice of holding courts- 
martial discouraged initiative on the part of naval officers. Sucha 
statement incidentally contradicts the evidence of history during 
three centuries. It is the more inexcusable, since the policy of the 
captain from his ship. Never before have the names of ships 
been officially published without the names of their commanding 
officers. Nor can any conceivable method more discourage 
initiative than the attempt, when disaster occurs, to imply that 
the blame rests with the captain—dead or alive. 

If initiative is in question, it is pertinent to enquire upon 
what principle is promotion given ? Promotion is virtually done 
by selection ; a method whose justice depends upon the persons 
selecting. It is therefore necessary that selections for promotion 
should be made by the Board of Admiralty acting in its corporate 
capacity, for only a naval officer is competent to judge of the 
capacity and attainments of another naval officer, and the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the Navy depend mainly upon the captains 
of the Navy. 
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Upon the new Board of Admiralty devolves the duty of 
settling the distribution of Prize-money, the whole of which is 
being withheld from the Navy. One of the first acts of the late 
Government was to abolish by Order in Council the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria regulating the distribution of Prize-money. 
The pretext was that a new scheme was to be introduced. It 
has not been introduced ; nor have questions addressed to the 
Admiralty on the subject elicited any more definite information 
than that the scheme is under consideration, and that it was 
“impossible Macnamara’s expression—to distribute Prize- 
money during the war. In the meantime, what is rightly due 
to the Navy amounts to millions. The Government presumably 
take the interest accruing on the amount. There is no guarantee 
whatever that the Navy will ever receive a penny, except the 
vague official promises of a Government which no longer exists. 
Prize-money due to the captors of enemy ships captured before 
the passing of the Order in Council, when Prize-money under 
the Proclamation still existed, have received nothing. In the 
meantime, also, there are many widows and dependents of naval 
officers who have been reduced to abject poverty. The pensions 
awarded to them are barely sufficient to sustain life. Such is 
the treatment accorded to the Navy by the nation. 

The whole matter of pay and pension falls to be considered 
by the new Board. The scale of payments recommended by the 
Select Committee on Pay, Pensions, and Allowances is being 
paid, with exceptions, which Mr. Macnamara, as usual, describes 
as being under consideration. It is not a case for consideration ; 
it is a case of paying a debt. The Select Committee, of which 
nothing has been heard since the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment, has not yet issued any report with regard to the pensions 
of officers and officers’ widows. The widows of officers, who 
have no private means, are suffering indescribable hardships 
during the delay. The Select Committee, moreover, omitted 
entirely from their report the case of sailors and soldiers disabled 
and discharged owing to sickness which cannot officially be proved 
to be officially due to the officially defined incidents of war. 
There are many cases of men of long service discharged from 
the Navy on a shilling a day. Their widows receive no pension. 
A typical case is that of a seaman of twenty years’ service, with 
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long-service and good-conduct medals, who was invalided out 
of the Navy owing to advanced pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
who is totally incapacitated. He was on active service during 
the first months of the war, the strain of which aggravated the 
disease. His pension is a shilling a day. In addition, he receives 
10s. a week insurance benefit ; the premiums for which were, 
of course, deducted from his pay. He is married. A comparison 
of such a case with the reckless flinging about of millions upon 
fancy schemes and foolish contracts is instructive. 

The new Government still continue to postpone the introduc- 
tion of the Bill required to set up the Statutory Committee, as 
recommended by the Select Committee, whose duty it shall be 
to administer pensions. It would be perfectly possible to pass 
such a measure in twenty-four hours. But the weeks go by 
and nothing is done. In the meantime there is no reason why 
the Admiralty should not pay what they are empowered to pay, 
which’ is a great deal more than they are disbursing at present. 
For instance, the widows of the officers who were killed in the 
disaster to the Bulwark are allotted pensions on the peace scale, 
although the widows of the men are receiving the war scale. It is 
impossible to understand this senseless piece of injustice. 

Tn connection with the losses suffered by the Royal Navy, 
which are by no means light, it is the duty of the new Board to 
return to the old and very proper custom of sending to the widows 
or relatives a formal expression of their Lordships’ regret, couched 
in such terms as the Board think proper. There are cases in 
which the widows of distinguished officers have received no such 
acknowledgment of their husbands’ services; there are other 
cases, in which, after weeks of delay, and the putting of questions 
in the House of Commons, a letter has been received. Such 
derelictions of courtesy are highly improper. 

The most inexcusable instance occurred when, upon the destruc- 
tion of the squadron of Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock, 
after the noble fight of that gallant officer and consummate 
seaman, the Admiralty entirely failed to issue any formal recogni- 
tion of the heroic conduct of officers and men. There was even 
an implication in the official announcements on the subject that 
Cradock was in some way to blame: an implication skilfully 
emphasised by certain writers in the Press. This disgrace can 
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yet be expunged by the new Board of Admiralty, which can 
hardly suffer so black a stain to remain upon their records. 

Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman is Chairman of a committee 
formed for the purpose of erecting a suitable memorial to Sir 
Christopher Cradock, in which undertaking Sir Francis Bridge- 
man undoubtedly represents the feeling of the whole Navy. The 
permission of the Dean and Chapter of York Cathedral has been 
most willingly granted to erect the memorial in the Minster. 
The position is peculiarly appropriate, inasmuch as Sir Christopher 
Cradock came of an old Yorkshire family. It should be added 
that subscriptions will be received and acknowledged by T. 0. 
Roberts, Esq., London County and Westminster Bank, 217 Strand, 
London. 

Not since the year 1801, when John, Earl St. Vincent, was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, has so great an oppor- 
tunity been given to the holder of that office. Then, as now, 
it was necessary that administration should be reformed ; then, 
as now, the country was at war. It is probably true to say that 
St. Vincent, who set the Navy in order, made Nelson possible. 
The whole duty of the Board of Admiralty is to ensure the fighting 
efficiency of the fleets at sea. The Board itself should naturally 
be so organised as best to fulfil that purpose. In “ 1800 and 
war-time” the Board was a War Board, solely concerned with 
preparation for war and organisation for war. The business of 
supply was conducted by the Navy Board, a subordinate depart- 
ment. The principle of the division of duties was perfectly 
correct. But the Navy Board happened to be a corrupt body ; 
and its sins were made the pretext for abolishing it, and for 
entrusting the business of supply to the Naval Lords; who 
thereupon ceased to concern themselves with war. In course of 
time, owing to the long peace, organisation for war was entirely 
forgotten. It was not in the distribution of business. 

The first person to awaken the country to the situation 
was Lord Charles Beresford, who resigned his post as Fourth 
Sea Lord for that express purpose, and who induced Lord 
Salisbury to institute the Intelligence Department, which, more 
than twenty years later, developed into the War Stafi at the 
Admiralty. There are two men to whom the country mainly 
owes the efficiency of naval organisation and the strength of the 
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Fleet to-day : the one is Lord Charles Beresford, the other is the 
late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Frederick Richards. Needless 
to say, Lord Charles Beresford was never again employed at the 
Admiralty, and is kept without employment to-day. As the 
result of his indefatigable efforts, there is now a War Staff at the 
Admiralty. Its existence must profoundly modify the work of 
the Board. The War Staff is advisory to the First Sea Lord, 
who is responsible, according to the scheme of redistribution of 
business, for preparation for war and the general conduct of 
war operations. The relation of the War Staff to the Admirals 
in command at sea is not known outside the Admiralty. It is 
clear, however, that in the First Sea Lord together with the War 
Staff there exists a body analogous to the original War Board of the 
Board of Admiralty, while the rest of the Naval Lords, who are 
heads of the Supply Departments, are really doing the work of 
the old Navy Board. Whether or not the arrangement is the 
best arrangement for conducting war, can only be determined 
by those who are acquainted with its actual operation. Mr. 
Balfour, entering upon his duties with a fresh mind, is well qualified 
to estimate the position, and (what is more difficult) to suggest 
what changes, if any, are required. The experience gained in 
the present war supplies the test, for war is the only test of an 
organisation whose business is war. 

There are people who unaccountably persist in trying to 
persuade the public that victory at sea is virtually won, and who 
talk a great deal about the triumph of sea-power. (The late 
Admiral Mahan, who invented the phrase, has been spared much.) 
The plain truth is, there has been no victory at sea. It remains 
to be won. In the meantime, by extraordinary luck, the Navy 
has had ten moaths in which to prepare for what may be to come, 
and to make up deficiencies. The sailors, in spite of the civilians, 
have done extraordinarily well; and, indeed, they have been 
tried very high. Under the new Board of Admiralty there is 
new hope. The Board is trusted by the Navy, and it has the 
support of the entire country. Mr. Balfour need have no fear 
that in any action the Board believe it right to take, he will not 
be solidly backed. 

A Navat CoRRESPONDENT 
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VI. SLX MONTHS DIARY 


1915 


JANUARY 

1 H.M.S. Formidable sunk in the Channel by a German submarine. Over 500 lives 
lost. 

4 The French eapture the village of Steinbach in Alsace and the heights dominating 
Sennheim. Russian defeat of two Turkish Army Corps at Sarikamysh in the 
Caucasus. Russians occupying Bukowina. 

5 Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium, arrested by the Germans. 

7 Sale of absinthe permanently forbidden in France. 

8 The French carry Hill 132 in the Soupir district. 

9 Germans shell Soissons Cathedral. 

10 French carry two more German lines in the Soupir district, thus gaining complete 
possession of Hill 132. Lord Haldane acting Foreign Minister. 

12 Rout of Turkish forces in Caucasus by Russians. 

13 Germans seize newly-gained French positions near Soissons. Tabriz in Northern 
Persia occupied by Turkish advance guard. Count Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, resigns. Succeeded by Baron Burian. 

14 Germans checked north of Soissons. 

16 Russian advance on Lower Vistula towards German frontier north of Thorn. 
Another defeat inflicted by Russians on Turks near Kara Urgan in Caucasus. 

17 French advance north-east of Pont-a-Mousson. 

18 Russians occupy Johaneschti in Bukowina. 

19 Zeppelin night raid on East Anglia—four people killed. 

21 British merchant steamer Durward torpedoed by German submarine off mouth of 
the Maas. 

24 German armoured cruiser Bliicher sunk and two German super-Dreadnoughts 
damaged in running fight across North Sea by Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty's 
squadron of battle cruisers. Zeppelin throws bombs on British rescuers of drowning 
Germans. 

25 Germans “ heavily repulsed ” by the British between La Bassée and Givenchy. 

26 Admiralty report the loss of armed merchant vessel Viknor with all on board. 
German Federal Council decide upon seizure of all stocks of corn and flour by 
February 1, German Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, tries to 
explain away ‘‘ Scrap of paper ” phrase through the Associated Press. 

27 German Emperor’s birthday. French Government reports Germans lost 20,000 
men in three days fighting. Turks reported to be concentrating another Army Corps 
in Caucasus. 

28 Austrian Government decides to follow Germany in organising a grain monopoly. 

30 ‘Two British steamers torpedoed by German submarine in Irish Channel. 


FEBRUARY 
1 German submarine attempts tv torpedo British hospital ship Asturias. 
2 Turkish attack on Suez Canal repelled with considerable loss near Ismailia and at 
El] Kantara. German loan of three millions sterling to Bulgaria. 
3 Abortive German attack in the Argonne. 
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4 A German official “ blockade ” of Great Britain announced to begin on February 18, 
Merchant ships of Allies found in British waters liable to be destroyed by German 
vessels and submarines “ without its always being possible to warn the crew or 
passengers of the dangers threatening.” Neutral vessels would incur danger “ owing 
to the use of neutral flags by British merchantmen.” 

5 Army Estimates provide for establishment of 3,000,000 men, exclusive of those 
serving in India. “‘Sanguinary fighting ” in East Prussia. 

6 The Lusitania reaches Liverpool after crossing the Irish Channel flying the American 
flag. Chancellor of the Exchequer returns from Paris after conferences with Finance 
Ministers of France and Russia at which it was agreed that Great Britain, France, 
and Russia should unite their financial resources equally with their military re. 
sources to win the war. Two British steamers, the 7’vkomaru and the Ikaria tor- 
pedoed off Havre. 

7 Austrians capture Kimpolung in Bukowina; Russian retreat. Germans repulsed 
at Koziowa, south of Lemberg, and in East Prussia. 

8 Mr. Asquith announces in the House of Commons British casualties about 104,000. 
Turkish Army reported to be in full retreat east of Suez Canal. Turkish troops 
occupy Haviz on the Persian border. M. Delcassé, French Foreign Minister, and M, 
Bark, Russian Foreign Minister of Finance, in London. 

10 Renewed but abortive German attack in the Argonne. Hurried retreat of Russians 
in East Prussia to the frontier owing to heavy German reinforcements. 

11 Outline of United States Notes to Germany and Great Britain issued in Washington, 
Former Power informed in reference to her threat to sink neutral vessels in British 
waters, that such an act is “‘ so unprecedented in naval warfare that this Government 
is reluctant to believe that the Imperial Government of Germany in this case con- 
templates it as possible,” as it would be difficult for the Washington Government 
“to view such an act in any other light than an indefensible violation of neutral 
rights, which it would be very hard indeed to reconcile with the friendly relations 
now happily existing between the two Governments.” The Note to Great Britain 
upon the use of the American flag on British ships as a ruse de guerre, states that 
the American Government will “ view with anxious solicitude any general use of the 
flag of the United States by British vessels traversing these waters” (German 
“war zone’’). 

12 Combined aeroplane and seaplane operations by the Naval Wing against German 
positions on the Belgian coast. 

13 The Bank of England announces a ten million loan to Russian Government. Russians 
retreating before large German forces in the direction of the fortified line of the 
Niemen. Allied line east of Givenchy pushed slightly forward. German offensive 
in Alsace. 

14 Severe fighting in the Ypres district. Germans capture British positions near 
St. Eloi. 

15 Serious riot among native troops at Singapore. The British recapture lost positions 
near St. Eloi. Exchange of permanently disabled British and German wounded 
soldiers. Public opinion aroused at maltreatment of English prisoners of war in 
Germany. German advance in East Prussia and in Poland norih of the Vistula 
continues. Carpathian battle still favourable to Russia. 

16 Another British air attack on German positions near Belgian coast. The Russian 
Tenth Army defeated in the Masurian Lakes District. Germans claim to have 
taken 50,000 prisoners. French steamer Ville de Lille torpedoed in the Channel by 
submarine U16. 

17 Zeppelin L3 destroyed at the Danish Island of Fano. 

18 German submarine “blockade” of the British Isles begins, French steamer 
Dinorah torpedoed off Folkestone. Zeppelin L4 wrecked off the Danish coast. 

19 200th day ofthe war. British fleet of battleships and battle cruisers, including latest 
super-Dreadnought Queen Elizabeth, accompanied by flotillas and aided by strong 
French squadron, the whole under the command of Vice-Admiral Carden, atttacks 
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forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles, assisted by seaplanes and aeroplanes, 
American steamer Evelyn mined near Borkum; Norwegian steamer Belridge tor- 
pedoed near Folkestone. 

20 Publication of the letter of President Poincaré to King George, July 31, 1914, and the 
King’s reply dated August 1, 1914. Bombardment of the Dardanelles continued. 
Several forts silenced. British steamers Cambank and Downshire torpedoed oft 
Anglesey and Isle of Man respectively. Norwegian steamer Bjoerke mined and sunk 
in the North Sea. 

22 The German naval raid on the East Coast (December 16) now known to have 
resulted in the deaths of 127 civilians, including 39 women and 39 children, and 
the wounding of 567. South African Union forces occupy Garubm ten miles east 
of Luderitz Bay. 

23 Russians resume offensive between the Niemen and the Vistula. Norwegian steamer 
Regin mined or torpedoed off Dover. Branksome Chine mined or torpedoed off 
Beachy Head. Oakby torpedoed off Eastbourne. American steamer Carib mined 
off German coast. 

24 The Harpalian and the Roy Parana torpedoed inChannel. H.M.S. Clan McNaughton 
armed merchant cruiser (Commander Robert Jeffreys, R.N.) missing since February 3 
—believed to be lost. French artillery successes on the Meuse and fighting at Les 
Eparges. Germans capture Przasnysz. 

25 Forts at the entrance to Dardanelles alleged to be reduced by combined Anglo- 
French squadron and subsequently destroyed by landing-parties. Small results 
achieved in first week by German “ blockade ” illustrated by fact that arrivals at 
and sailings from British ports numbered 1381, of which only seven were torpedoed. 

26 German retreat_in North Poland. Dardanelles bombardment continued. Russians 
recapture Przasnysz. 

27 Dacia stopped in the Channel by French warship and taken to Brest. Petrograd 
reports German retreat in Poland “‘ over a constantly widening front.” 

28 Further French progress in Champagne. Bombardment of Fort Chanak, fifteen 
miles up Dardanelles, stated to have commenced. 


Marcu 

1 Mr. Asquith announces British reply to German campaign of “ piracy and pillage.” 
Commodities of any kind are to be prevented by the Allied Fleets leaving the German 
Empire. Abortive German attack in Champagne. British battleships ten miles 
up the Dardanelles. 

2 Petrograd Headquarters reports that in Russian victory at Przasnysz, Northern 
Poland, at least 10,000 Germans were captured. Heavy fighting south of Przemysl. 

3 Serious engagement north-west of Basra (Persian Gulf) between British Expedi- 
tionary Force and Turkish regiments aided by tribesmen. 

4 Germau submarine U 8 sunk off Dover by destroyers. Admiralty decides that 
twenty-nine officers and men cannot be allowed “ honourable treatment ** or mingle 
with other prisoners of war as they have attacked unarmed ships. 

§ All Smyrna forts stated to be silenced by British squadron Progress reported in 
the Dardanelles. 

8 Heavy fight between Niemen and Vistula. 

9 Three British steamers torpedoed by submarines without warning off Hastings, 
Liverpool, and Scarborough. Formation of new Greek Ministry by M. Gounaris 
vice M. Venizelos, who succumbed to German intrigue. 

10 H.M.S. Ariel rams and sinks German submarine U 12. Brilliant opening of battle 
of Neuve Chapelle. 

11 Heavy German counter-attacks at Neuve Chapelle. 

12 Serious fighting in La Bassée district by the 4th Corps and Indian Corps 

14 Enemy reported as suffering “ colossal ’’ losses in Carpathians. 

15 Sir John French reports having taken 1700 German prisoners since opening of battle 
of Neuve Chapelle, and estimates the German losses at 17,000 or 18,000. Ours 
ultimately proved to have been at least as heavy. 
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17 Publication of Sir Edward Grey’s despatch to Washington Government announcing 
“The British Fleet institutes a blockade, effectively controlling by cruiser cordon 
all passage to and from Germany by sea.” 

18 Disastrous bombardment in the Dardanelles. Allied Fleets lose three battleships, 
H.MS. Irresistible and Ocean, and the French Bouvet. 

20 General Botha captures Swakopmund. 

22 Fall of Przemysl with 126,000 prisoners and 700 big guns. 

24 French advance in Alsace at Hartmannsweiler, commanding Thur Valley. 

25 German submarine U 29 reported as lost with all hands. 

26 Russians advancing in Carpathians. 

27 French capture Hartmannsweilerkopf, a spur of the Vosges which the Germans had 
transformed into a fortress. 

28 The liner Falaba torpedoed by a German submarine off Milford with serious loss of 
life. Abominable conduct of the enemy. 


APRIL 

1 Naval losses since outbreak of war: Officers; Killed 332 ; wounded 61 ; missing 7; 
interned 41; prisoners 11]; total 452. Men: Killed 4981 ; wounded 640 ; missing 
72; interned 1524; prisoners 924; total 8141. Three Tyne trawlers sunk by 
German submarine U 10. 

2 German Government threaten reprisals if submarine officers and crews segregated 
from other prisoners of war. 

4 Russian progress in Carpathians. 

6 King commands that ‘“‘ No wines, spirits, or beer will be consumed in any of His 
Majesty's houses after to-day.” 

8 French gained ground in St. Mihiel region. 

9 Russian General Staff statement that they hold summits on a front of seventy miles 
from the Dukla Pass to Uzsok. 

11 German reinforcements in Carpathians. 

12 Russians have taken 70,000 men including 900 officers and a large number of guns 
since March 19 in Carpathians. Germans imprison thirty-nine British officers in 
solitary confinement in retaliation for treatment of submarine officers and crew. 

14 Severe fighting on the Euphrates, Rout of 15,000 Turks by British Expeditionary 
Force. 

15 Casualties in British Army up to date reported up to April 11, 139,347. 

17 British mine and capture Hill 60 on the Ypres-Comines Railway. 

19 French progress in Alsace. Fierce German counter-attack on Hill 60. 

20 Heavy German attack on Hill 60. Mr. Asquith’s soothing syrup at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

21 Violent German attack on Hill 60. 

22 German attack on French near Ypres. Employment of poisonous gases. 

23 Splendid fighting by Canadian Division. Heavy losses. 

24 German attacks at Les Epages repulsed by French. 

25 Allied Forces land on both shores of the Dardanelles. 

26 Summit of Hartmannsweilerkopf recaptured by Germans and retaken by French. 

27 French armoured cruiser Léon Gambetta torpedoed by Austrian submarine in the 
Otranto Straits, 600 officers and men drowned. 

28 German offensive at Ypres reported as “‘ definitely stopped.”’ Dr. Haldane reports 
employment by Germans of chlorine or bromine. 


May 
1 Two German torpedo-boats and one British destroyer sunk off the Dutch coast. 
The U.S.A. oil-tank vessel, Gulflight, Port Arthur for Rouen, torpedoed. 
4 Mr. Lloyd George’s second War Budget foreshadows possible expenditure of 
£1,132,654,000, but announces no further new taxation. 
5 Petrograd announces that Russians are falling back at some parts of their line in 
Galicia. Enemy advancing in great strength from Cracow. 
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7 Unarmed Cunard liner Lusitania sunk by German submarine near Queenstown, with 
great loss of life. 

8 German Headquarters announce the capture of Libau on the Baltic coast, by the 
German raiding force in the northern district, which is admitted by Russians. 

9 British First Army attack the enemy’s lines between the Bois Grenier and Festubert, 
and gain ground south-east towards Fromelles. 

10 German airship raid on Southend, Leigh-on-Sea and Westcliff, causing one death, 
Germany sends telegram to the United States Administration, blaming Great 
Britain for the sinking of the Lusitania. President Wilson’s address at Phila- 
delphia to 4000 naturalised aliens, in which he said: ‘There is such a thing as a 
man being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a nation being so right 
that it does not need to convince others by force that it is right.” 

11 French progress north of Arras. German shops attacked in East-end and other 
parts of London. Admiralty state that, excluding commissioned ships, total 
number of craft sunk by enemy during the war was 201, and approximate number 
of lives lost, including passengers, was 1556. 

12 H.M.S Goliath torpedoed in Dardanelles—only 20 officers and about 160 men saved. 
Serious anti-German demonstrations in London, and at Southend the military 
called out. General Botha and the British South African forces occupy Windhuk, 
the capital of German South-West Africa. The Committee appointed to report on 
outrages committed by German troops during the war (of which Lord Bryce was 
chairman) finds that “ Murder, lust, and pillage prevailed over many parts of 
Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilised nations during the last 
three centuries.” 

13 Mr. Asquith announces that adult male enemy aliens, non-naturalised, shall be segre- 
gated and interned, or if over military age, repatriated ; women and children of 
suitable age would also be repatriated. Announcement that the following names 
should be struck off the Roll of Knights of the Order of the Garter: The Emperor of 
Austria, the German Emperor, the King of Wiirtemberg, the German Crown Prince, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince Henry of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

15 Our first Army makes a successful attack between Richebourg I’ Avoue and Festubert. 
Full text of United States Note to Germany warning against the recurrence of such 
outrages as the sinking of the Lusitania. 

16 Summary of operations on the Eastern frontiers issued by the Russian Head- 
quarters admits that the Russian 3rd Army in West Galicia has been forced to retire 
to the line of the San, and that a retirement from the Carpathian Passes has also 
been necessary. Russian counter-stroke in East Galicia has had success. 

17 While the First British Army has been fighting the enemy south of Ypres, the 
French troops to the north have had considerable success. 

18 Lord Kitchener announces that our troops must be protected from asphyxiating 
gases by the use of similar methods: 300,000 recruits required to form new armies. 
Russians in East Galicia now occupy the line of the San. , 

19 Mr. Asquith, on the adjournment of the House of Commons, announces coming 
reconstruction of the Government on a broader personal and political basis, for the 
purposes of the war alone. The Government request the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club to suspend all race meetings, excepting Newmarket. 

20 The Italian Chamber gives Government a free hand for the prosecution of war 
against Austria-Hungary. 

21 Austrians cut all communications between Italy and Austria. 

22 Collision on the Caledonian Railway at Gretna Green causing about 160 deaths; 
the 7th Royal Scots, who were in a troop train, suffering severely. 

23 Italy declares war on Austria. ‘‘ Considerable advance” of the Allies in the Dar- 
danelles is reported. 

24 Austrian aircraft attack on arsenal at Venice driven off. Italians raid island of 
Porto Buso. 
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25 The Germans at Ypres use gas over a front of five miles. French still gaining 
ground. Coalition Cabinet constituted. Retirement of Lord Haldane. 

26 H.M.S. Triumph torpedoed off the Gallipoli Peninsula. Italians occupy positions 
threatening Trent and Trieste. 

27 H.M.S. Majestic torpedoed by a submarine off the Gallipoli Peninsula. H.M.S. 
Auxiliary ship Princess Irene destroyed by explosion off Sheerness. Eighteen 
French airmen attack explosives factory at Ludwigshafen. U.S.A. steamship 
Nebraskan reaches Liverpool disabled by an explosion. 

28 Important French successes. German Chancellor makes abusive speech about Italy 
in the Reichstag. 

29 Germans admit their retirement from Ablain—French masters of that village. 

30 300th day of the war. Italian invasion of the Trentino develops. 


JUNE 

1 Announcement of Sir Edward Grey’s temporary withdrawal from Foreign Office. 

. Lords Crewe and Lansdowne do his work. Announcement of first Zeppelin raid 
on London—details suppressed. New York Evening Post estimates seven million 
men now in German army, with three millions more in training. 

3 King George’s fiftieth birthday. Lord Kitchener made Knight of the Garter, 
Announcement of recapture of Przemysl by Austro-German forces. 

4 Heavy fighting in Gallipoli. Ground alleged to be gained. 

6 Steady progress of French north of Arras. 

7 Brilliant destruction of German Zeppelin near Ghent by Flight Sub-Lieut. R. A. J. 
Warneford, R.N. Successful attack on German airship shed north of Brussels by 
Flight Lieuts. J. P. Wilson, R.N. and J. S. Mills, R.N. Deplorable exhibitions in 
House of Commons on this and preceding and succeeding days. King of Bavaria’s 
revelations of German designs on Belgium. 

8 Resignation of Mr. Bryan, American Secretary of State, on Pacifist grounds. Con- 
solidation of French position north of Arras. 

9 Mr. Asquith estimates casualties in British Expeditionary Forces in France and 
Dardanelles, up to May 31, at 258,069—(50,342 officers and men killed—53,747 
officers and men missing). This does not include Navy or subsidiary campaigns. 

10 The Italians occupy Monfalcone threatening Trieste. French maintain their 
position in Hébuterne. British torpedo-boats 10 and 12 sunk by German sub- 
marine off east coast—between twenty and thirty lives lost. Completion of 
Coalition Ministry. Mr. Runciman admits Germany still importing cotton. 

11 Publication of moderate American Note to Germany. Collapse of Government 
prosecution of the Times. 

13 Revelations of ex-Radical Member for Darlington (“ Lincoln ’’) as German spy. 

12 French success at Souchez. Heavy fighting in “‘ The Labyrinth.” Russian success 
at Zurawno. 

13 M. Venezelos’ triumph in Greek General Election. 

14 New German offensive against Warsaw and advance upon Lemberg. 

15 Service at St. Paul’s in memory of Australians and New Zealanders. German 
defeat near Tracy-le-Mont. Karlsruhe raided by airmen, Germany ‘“ embittered.” 
Italian Armies establishing themselves in Western and Southern Trentino, in the 
Dolomites, in the Carnic Alps, and on the Isonzo. Trench warfare continues in 
Gallipoli. Mr. Asquith moves fifth Vote of Credit for £250,000,000. 

16 Severe German defeat by the French at Souchez (north of Arras). Brilliant result of 
six weeks’ campaign. 

17 Enemy nearing Lemberg. Tragic death of Lieutenant Warneford in flying accident. 

18 Waterloo Day. Solidarity of Anglo-French friendship. Italian progress on the 
Tsonzo. Glasgow Iron merchants sent to prison for trading with the enemy. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, June 4, 1915. 


{x the May number of this Review I said the United States would 
quarrel with no one unless it was actually driven into a quarrel, 
and now as I write the United States is on the verge of being 
driven into that quarrel by Germany. The sinking of the Falaba 
and other merchant ships and the drowning of their passengers 
raised a storm of indignation in the United States. These outrages 
were denounced as murder, not as war. But the indignation was 
nothing compared with the wave of horror and detestation that 
swept over the country when the news was published of the 
sinking of the Lusitania and the death of 1200 persons, a hundred 
or more Americans, little children as well as women and men; 
men, women and children who were in no way connected with 
the war, and who, living or dead, could neither help nor hinder 
the cause of Germany. 

The intense feeling aroused by this most cruel and wanton 
murder no one can quite appreciate who was not in this country 
during those days of the first shock. Something so incredible 
had happened that no one could believe it was true ; it was such 
a reversion to barbarism, it was a deed so unparalleled in its 
fiendishness and savagery and pure lust for blood that it belonged 
not to the present day but to the age when conquerors crucified 
their prisoners of war and subjected them to other ghastly tortures. 
True, Germany, on the highest authority, has committed atrocities 
so hideous that the crimes of the past are insignificant, but 
Germany has denied the accusations, and a great many Americans 
believed the charges were exaggerated, principally, I think, 
because Americans could not conceive it possible that a nation 
in this enlightened day, boasting of its civilisation and culture, 
could be guilty of deeds that the Comanches and the Sioux, when 
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the white man first broke the virgin wilderness, revolted from. 
But now Americans know. Now Americans know there is nothing 
too diabolical for the Germans to do. Americans could not 
believe that the Germans had murdered the men and boys of 
Belgium and ravished and mutilated their women. Now Americans 
believe not only that the truth was told but not one-half of the 
truth is yet known. 


The reason so many Americans were passengers on the Lusi- 
tania on her last voyage was that no American took seriously the 
German threats to destroy the ship. It was looked upon as a 
bluff, a scheme to terrify, to make them take other ships so that 
it might be said the ocean was no longer safe and there was no 
security on a British vessel. That was comprehensible ; it was 
in keeping with German tactics. But no one believed Germany 
was so insane or so brutal that she would try to pull down all that 
civilisation has so laboriously upbuilt during the centuries, and 
like a drug-crazed Malay rush about with a knife slashing at 
whosoever crossed his path. It is true Americans were warned 
by advertisements in the newspapers signed by the German 
Ambassador, and intending passengers received anonymous letters 
and telegrams warning them not to take passage, but they were 
simply looked upon as part of the campaign of intimidation. 
Germany had shown itself to be a brute with all a brute’s 
instincts and passions ; the Germans had proved themselves to 
be without honour or decency, cowardly in their methods, to 
whom murder is a pleasant pastime, the killing of the wounded 
the proper occupation of the soldier, the slaughter of women and 
children a legitimate military operation, the destruction of 
churches and hospitals deliberately ordered ; yet knowing all 
these things Americans could not believe Germany would sacrifice 
them to satisfy her insatiable thirst for blood, and without forebod- 
ing they embarked on the Lusitania. 

Like all the rest of the world America has now learned the 
meaning of Germany. 

And just as it has taken the Americans, as well as all the rest 
of the world, a long time to find out what the Germans really are, 
so it is only now that the Germans are beginning really to under- 
stand the Americans. When a scorching flame of horror and 
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indignation ran over the country the German Embassy expressed 
surprise, its officials seemed honestly to be amazed that so much 
should be said about what to the conscienceless German appeared 
to be a thing of such small moment. A few hundred people 
murdered! In view of the murders Germany has committed 
day after day for the past ten months naturally a few more or 
less can make no difference ; a few more lives sacrificed ; a few 
more hearts made desolate; a few more drops added to the 
overflowing cup of bitterness. Murder flourishes as Kultur 
reigns. 

Had the Lusitania been a ship flying the American flag the 
demand from the country for satisfaction could not have made 
itself more loudly heard. It was not the Government that shaped 
public opinion ; it was public opinion that struck the note for 
the Government. The Lusitania was destroyed on Friday, and 
the following Monday evening the President spoke to four thousand 
newly naturalised citizens in Philadelphia, the engagement having 
been made some time before. In the course of his address, which 
was of a general character befitting the occasion, he said : ‘“‘ There 
is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight. There is such 
a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need to convince 
others by force that it is right.” 

The tragedy of the Lusitania was in the mind of every one ; 
it was a calamity so horrible that from it no one could escape, 
and the question every man asked himself and his neighbour 
was what would the President do, for only the President had the 
power to act. And the President, every one believed, had given 
the answer to the universal question. By a curious process of 
reasoning, by an intellectual metaphysical jugglery, the United 
States could show the contempt in which it held Germany by 
being too proud to fight ; instead of making Germany suffer it 
would leave her to be pricked by the stings of her conscience. 

These words fell on the country like a clown’s philosophy in 
a house of death. They jarred. Mr. Wilson shares with the 
late Lord Salisbury the dangerous gift of being able to speak 
on his feet and, without preparation, to clothe his thoughts in 
words of polished fancy. It is a great gift, but dangerous, as . 
Lord Salisbury more than once regretted and Mr. Wilson has 
learned to his sorrow; for the extemporaneous speaker often 
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says more than he means or more than is wise at the moment ; 
and to the audience it sounds, and to the public it reads, as if 
it were the deliberate conclusion of matured thought. 


This was the interpretation of the public. Mr. Wilson, known 
for his attachment to peace, had taken this means to tell the 
country that the deaths on the Lusitania were not to be avenged. 
The public would not accept that answer ; it was in a mood to 
fight if necessary to show its pride. Mr. Wilson let it be known 
next day that a wrong construction had been placed on his words ; 
that his allusion was not to the tragedy of the Lusitania, of which 
he was not thinking, but a moral principle applicable generally, 
As Calypso said to Odysseus he might have defended himself: 
“* Indeed, my thoughts are upright ; no iron heart is in my breast, 
but one of pity.” 

The President’s spontaneous phrase, for the moment regarded 
as ill-considered, had a good effect in showing him the temper of 
the country and its determination to hold Germany to account. 
Since the beginning of the war it has invariably happened that 
whenever the scale of public opinion has hung for the moment 
poised at even balance the blundering of the Germans has swung 
the beam. 

Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, sent over by the Kaiser last August 
as his personal representative and probably instructed to keep 
a close watch on the Imperial Ambassador, Count Bernstorff— 
for the German spy system is carried to such lengths that no 
man in the Government service is trusted and every man is under 
espionage—Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, then, chief of the black 
cabinet in the United States and controller of its corruption fund, 
who has long worn out his welcome because of the offensive 
nanner in which he has sought to influence public opinion, must 
needs not only justify the sinking of the Lusitania but rejoice 
in the murder of its hapless victims. A man of more tact and 
with a more sympathetic comprehension of the American character 
would have known enough to keep quiet, would have known that 
while Americans admire courage and resourcefulness they have 
only abhorrence of cruelty and the assassin’s blow ; would have 
known it was no time for a German to boast while so many 
Americans were in agony. Dernburg’s brutality was more than 
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the country could stand. From all sides there was a demand 
for his expulsion, and it was so vociferous it could not be safely 
ignored by the Government. Dernburg attempted a feeble 
explanation, which inflamed rather than mollified the public, 
and the German Embassy quickly announced that the Kaiser’s 
blundering personal representative would leave the country as 
soon as the necessary arrangements could be made. Dernburg, 
however, is still here, and his continued presence is the one touch 
of comedy in this grim tragedy. Dernburg having tried to 
persuade the American people that the British Navy is in hiding 
because of its fear of the German fleet, and that the proper place 
for British Dreadnoughts is in the British Museum as relics of 
the past, he remains a self-imposed but objectionable guest of 
American hospitality because the sea has been swept clean of 
German ships and only by the grace of the British Navy can he 
get home. Dernburg, like every other German, pretends a 
contempt for England, but no German is too proud to request 
favours of England. He had the effrontery to ask the State 
Department to procure through the British Embassy a safe 
conduct so that he would be immune from capture, no doubt 
believing from past experience and the consideration that has 
been shown to Germans in England all he had to do was to ask, 
and if necessary a battleship would be placed at his disposal so 
that he would be saved from inconvenience. For once our 
Government has treated an enemy as an enemy. Dernburg’s 
impudent request was refused ; he may remain or go to South 
America, or swim or get home in a submarine, the British Govern- 
ment is not concerned in his plans, but if he takes passage on 
a liner he may be sure of being sent to a detention camp for the 
duration of the war. 


The President acted in harmony with the sentiment of the 
country. The country wanted no thinly veiled diplomatic 
exchanges with Germany, no academic discussion of international 
law, the meaning of conventions, the rights of belligerents. 
Murder had been committed, murder under the most atrocious 
circumstances, and the country demanded that the murderers 
be brought to the bar of justice. There was the danger, of course, 
that Germany might resist, just as a murderer may resist when 
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a policeman attempts to arrest him, but that was a hazard to be 
taken. No one was so foolish as not to see that the destruction 
of the Lusitania and the killing of Americans might lead to war 
with Germany, but that danger must be accepted. If Germany 
could murder without fear of consequences the United States 
had abandoned its right to be considered a Power of the first 
order. 

The Note sent by the President to Germany demanding not 
only reparation but the conduct of war in keeping with inter- 
national requirements, insisting that before a vessel is destroyed 
she must first be visited and searched to ascertain whether she 
carried contraband and was legally subject to capture ; that in 
that case provision must be made for the safety of her passengers 
and crew met with the instant approval of the country. So did 
the last paragraph of the Note, which was both warning and 
threat : 

“The Imperial German Government will not expect the 
Government of the United States to omit any word or any act 
necessary to the performance of its sacred duty of maintaining 
the rights of the United States and its citizens and of safeguarding 
their free exercise and enjoyment.” 

That had the right ring to American ears. It was notice to 
Germany that if she wanted to provoke war the United States 
was prepared to meet the challenge ; it was further noticed that 
the United States was not Luxemburg, whose rights could be 
trampled under foot because the United States was impotent 
and had no power to resist. Ifthe President had been in any 
doubt as to the sentiment of the country he must have been 
certain he had struck the popular note when the country made 
its voice heard through the Press. 

As the world knows politics rage at white heat in the United 
States, but when the country faces the danger of international 
complications there are no longer any politics. Confronting the 
imminent possibility of war with Germany, no man longer thought 
of party. Newspapers that yesterday were attacking the Presi- 
dent and criticising his policy to-day forgot everything except 
the national peril. It was a time of grave emergency and the 
country must show a united front. Ungrudgingly the country 


came to the President’s support, approving what he had done, | 
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prepared to sustain him in whatever further steps he might 
take. 

The country did not want war, it does not want war to-day, 
although we are much nearer war to-day than we were three 
weeks ago, but between war and having to submit to Germany 
at the loss of dignity it will go to war without hesitation. And 
if war comes Germany will be treated to another surprise. 


Germany has held the United States in contempt for two 
reasons. It has relied upon the German element in the United 
States tying the hands of the American Government, it has 
believed that the German population is so formidable the United 
States would have all it could do to put down rebellion and would 
have neither the energy nor the means to deal with a foreign 
foe. I have so repeatedly exposed this fallacy that your readers 
know this is another of those absurd delusions of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, it was part of the network of dishonesty and intrigue 
that only had to be put to the strain to fall apart. If, however, 
the Wilhelmstrasse still clings to its false hopes the expressions 
of the German Press in America and of hundreds of prominent 
Germans in all parts of the country ought to convince the rulers 
of Germany that they have again been nursing shadows. In 
time of peace it might seem as if America was a country the 
foreigner ruled, and the foreigner exercised greater influence 
than the American, but that is only when no vital principle is 
at issue. The American has not abdicated and the American 
has not surrendred his Government or his institutions to the 
foreigner, who may enjoy them but must not misuse them. 

The German knows this, not the German perhaps in Germany 
but the German in the United States. The German in America 
may vote as he pleases and rave and rant as he pleases so long 
as the United States remains at peace ; he may abuse the Presi- 
dent and blackguard the country ; he may carry on his propa- 
ganda and sing “‘ Deutschland Uber Alles; he may, in short, 
make a considerable nuisance of himself and show how little 
gratitude or decency he has and no one particularly cares, for 
this is not only a free country, where one can do what he pleases 
and say what he thinks, but it is a country in which licence is 
too often confounded with freedom. But there is a line beyond 
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which neither German nor any other foreigner dare go. That 
line is drawn when the bullet and not the ballot is supreme. And 
the German knows it. 


Perhaps because the Americans are not so far removed from 
the foundations of their social beginnings as the English, perhaps 
because they have been kept in a harder mould by the struggle 
of bringing a wide continent under control, perhaps because they 
take life more seriously than we do, whatever the reason, they 
have none of that fear of allowing their just wrath to find expres- 
sion which weighs so heavily on the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
as he recently wrote the Premier. Nothing has so amazed 
Americans, and irritated them, and in a measure caused them 
to abandon the good opinion they once held of us, as the leisurely 
way in which we have gone about our business and the tendency 
shown in every direction to lean backward so that no one may 
accuse us of not treating the German with the consideration due 
to a chivalrous opponent. Why there should be any discussion 
about using gas after the Germans resorted to that foul method 
of making war no American understands. Why German prisoners 
should be lodged and fed as if they were respected guests while 
British prisoners are starved and treated with the grossest in- 
dignities does not appeal to the American as magnanimity but 
simply as crass folly. Why Germans should be permitted the 
freedom of England, although every German either ought to be 
driven out of the country, or if of military age interned, is only 
another proof to Americans that we are inefficient and still taking 
the war casually. 

Americans would be guilty of no such folly. If the United 
States went to war with Germany, and the Germans in America 
gave any indication of treachery, the powers lodged in the Govern- 
ment by Defence of the Realm Acts and other statutes would not 
necessarily have to be invoked. Americans have a habit at 
times when they are excited of lynching a criminal first and 
trying him afterwards. A German who should try to blow up 
a ship or set fire to a dock would be given short shrift. The 
Americans are not a military people and they are somewhat 
famous for their easygoing ways, but they can be terribly in 
earnest when they have to be. 
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These things, I think, the Germans in America know and for 
their own sake they will not want to provoke American anger. 
Of course no German in America will with a glad heart see the 
United States at war with the Fatherland, but the German must 
either be loyal to America or go back to his own country. The 
day of divided allegiance will be over. The German-American 
who does not unhyphenate himself after the declaration of war 
will have a very sorry time of it. 


So much for the Wilhelmstrasse faith in the jehad. The other 
reason Why Germany treats the United States as a negligible 
quantity in the military equation is that the United States has 
no army, and a country that has no army, in the German philo- 
sophy, does not exist. It is quite true that to-day the United 
States has no army; and if to-day Germany were foot-loose, 
and the United States with no army threatened Germany with 
her great military resources, Germany could very well afford to 
treat the United States with contempt. But suppose the war 
should last for another year? In a year, if the country bent 
its back to the task, the United States could easily put in the 
field a million well-trained, perfectly equipped troops, men of 
magnificent physique and of the highest intelligence, far superior 
to the boys and old men Germany will be raking and scraping 
together if the war lasts another twelve months. And while 
Germany is at the end of her resources, the United States will 
not have begun to tap her strength. Germany with a population 
of about seventy millions claims to be able to put nine million 
men in the field. The figures may well be questioned, but accept- 
ing them the United States with a population of more than a 
hundred millions, at the same ratio, could furnish an army of 
approximately fourteen millions. It is a colossus and not a 
pigmy Germany would have called into being. 

But Germany does not look so far ahead and believes that 
in case of war the American supply of munitions and military 
supplies to the Allies will be shut off as the full resources of the 
United States will be taxed to provide for the country’s neces- 
sities and there will be no surplus for export. This is another 
of those German blunders that makes one wonder why the German 
has such a reputation for efficiency and cleverness denied to other 


people. 
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If Germany forces the United States into war the present 
manufacturing facilities of the country can be expanded not a 
hundred per cent. but a hundredfold. One has only to think of 
the machine shops, the automobile plants, the great manufacturing 
establishments now engaged in turning out ironmongery, brass- 
ware, and hundreds of other similar articles to realise that of all 
countries in the world the United States is the best equipped 
to manufacture munitions on a scale so vast that by comparison 
the largest output of Germany is insignificant. The concerns 
regularly engaged in the manufacture of war supplies are now 
working to full capacity, and some establishments ordinarily 
employed in other lines have taken over part of the contracts, 
but all told these constitute only a fraction of the country’s indus- 
trial resources. If the demand comes shells will be made not as 
now by the hundred but by the thousands and ten thousands, 
There is no scarcity of labour; the material is inexhaustible ; 
the money is provided. Cotton, meat and other articles now 
going to Germany through neutral countries would be cut off. 
Submarines could be built in American shipyards. Shipping 
valued at more than £10,000,000, now in safe asylum in American 
harbours, would be seized. If Germany believes she loses nothing 
by driving the United States into war, she has only to put her 
belief to the test. 


To the President’s Lusitania Note Germany made a reply 
that not only disappointed but deeply incensed the American 
people. To her crime Germany added insult by impugning the 
good faith of the United States and charging the United States 
with responsibility for the deaths of her citizens by permitting 
a violation of her own laws. The Lusitania, Germany asserted, 
was an auxiliary cruiser, she was armed, she was allowed to 
embark Canadian troops, she was permitted to carry explosives 
contrary to American law. Each of these assertions is false. 
But Germany cares nothing as to their truth or falsity, all she 
cares about is to quibble and prevaricate so as to try and again 
make it appear she is the victim ; in the same way that she was 
compelled to violate the neutrality of Belgium, because if she 
had not Britain and France would. The New York World deri- 
sively answers the German Note by saying : 

“The Lusitania was a warship in the same way that Belgium 
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was an aggressor against Germany ; in the same way that the 
University of Louvain and Rheims Cathedral were ‘ fortifica- 
tions’; in the same way that various seaside resorts in England 
raided by Germans were ‘ defended.’ . . .” 

‘* Berlin does not answer the President’s questions. It ignores 
his appeal for redress. It takes no account of the ‘ immeasurable 
wrongs ’ against which he complains. On the contrary, having 
set international law and solemn treaties aside and taken refuge 
behind falsehood and subterfuge, it proposes delay on our part, 
while reserving to itself the right to Black-Hand our people and 
our goods.” 

The World’s indignation is the voice of the American Press, 
soon to be expressed officially by the President. Mr. Wilson is 
now drafting the Note to Germany, which will be sent in a day 
or two. As the Note will be made public long before this is 
read speculation as to its contents is unnecessary, but it may be 
taken for granted it will be fully as firm as the first Note, and 
on the reply made by Germany will depend whether the United 
States shall remain neutral, or Germany shall add another to its 
long list of enemies. 


While there is no excuse for Germany’s black deed there is 
very general criticism of British naval neglect. “ The sinking 
of the Lusitania,” one paper remarks, “‘ was a double crime : 
Germany’s for having perpetrated a deed so atrocious, England’s 
for having permitted it.”” Commenting on Winston Churchill’s 
defence, “our resources do not enable us to provide destroyer 
escorts for mail and passenger ships,” the New York Evening 
Post says : 

“ Reading Mr. Churchill’s statement, one is driven to believe 
that Great Britain still expects to win the war by muddling 
through. Foresight, imagination, recognition of the formidable 
nature of the task that confronts the Allies, are not to be found 
in a Minister who argues that, because all mail and passenger 
steamers which enter British ports could not be convoyed, there- 
fore the Lusitania could not be convoyed. Cannot the British 
Admiralty see the difference between the Lusitania and any other 
ship ?... The Germans struck at the Lusitania less as a ship 
than a symbol ; she was the queen of England’s merchant fleet, 
and her destruction was intended as a shattering blow against 
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England’s prestige on the seas. ... If Germany, in order to 
score her moral victory, as she views it, thought it worth while 
to incur the odium of massacre, to run the risk of hostilities with 
this country, surely it would have been worth while for the 
British Admiralty to detach half a dozen destroyers to prevent 
the monstrous blow. It may have been over-confidence, it may 
have been sheer lack of foresight. In either case it appears that, 
after ten months of war, England still imperfectly visualises what 
a task and what sort of an opponent she has on her hands.”’ 

In the same spirit the New York World asks : 

“ What did Great Britain do to guard against the disaster ? 
That question is being asked by Americans everywhere. 

‘“‘ How could the British Admiralty, short of criminal negli- 
gence, permit the Lusitania unwatched to pass through those 
dangerous waters into the trap that was set ? Was it by accident 
or a stupid lack of foresight that the giant liner was left unprotected 
against attack in broad daylight and sent to the bottom ? 

‘“* The British Admiralty played directly into the hands of the 
German submarines. By the exercise of ordinary precautions 
it might have saved the Lusitania and all who perished.” 

There was a firm conviction among the friends of the American 
passengers on the Lusitania that the British Navy would provide 
warships to convoy her to her port. The New York Times says : 
‘ The relative importance ofthe Lusitania in the British mercantile 
marine led Americans who had business interests to look after 
in England to believe that, however unsafe navigation of the 
waters around the British Islands might be, no effort would be 
lacking to ensure the safety of that vessel, carrying more than 
2000 men, women and children.” 

The loss of the Lusitania under the circumstances has been 
a serious blow to British prestige and extremely damaging to 
our reputation. Coming on the top of many other “ regrettable 
incidents ” it has shaken confidence in British alertness and 
foresight ; it has made Americans ask whether the British Govern- 
ment is content to see great ships destroyed without making the 
slightest attempt to afford them protection. What strikes every 
one as incomprehensible is that not the simplest measure was 
taken to safeguard the vessel and her passengers. 

A. Maurice Low 
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